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Japanese Home Life. By Dr. W. 


DELANO EASTLAKE. A_ charming 


picture of life in the garden land, 


with many characteristic illustra- 


tions. 


The Inadequacy of Natural Selec- 


tion. Il. By Herpert SPENCER, 


A continuation of an able argu- 


ment. 


The Oswego State Normal School. 


By Prof) Wittiam M. ABer. 


scribes the career of this promi- 


nent institution, and gives many 


views and portraits. 


Decay in the Apple Barrel. by 


Prof. B D. HAtsrep. Novel and 
practical information, fully  illus- 
trated. 


Other Articles on 


DisCOVERY OF ALCOHOL AND DistTiL- 


LAVION; ‘TRIBUTE OF THE FRENCH 


ACADEMY TO AMERICAN GEOLOGY: 
How SCIENCE Is HELPING THE FARM- 
ER; DIETARY FOR THE SICK; SKETCH 
OF SAMUEL WILLIAM JOHNSON (with 


Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
D. APPLETON & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
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PRICE 10 CENTS 


RECENT IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


A Nei 


Volume in Herbert Spence? S) 


of Synthetic Philosophy. 
The Principles of Ethics, | 


VOL. Il. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. l12mo. Cloth, 


This volume consists of three parts, the first of which 
“ Justice,” has been previously published separately 
The parts which the author has now completed are en 
“Negative Beneficence”™ and “ Posi 


"oO 


| tive Beneficence.” 


For convenience of those who bave already purchased 


| the first part, the two others are bound together in a 


separate volume; price, $1.25 


Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Palzography. 


By EDWARD MAUNDE THompPson, D.C.L., Prin 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum. No 
70, International Scientific Series. 12mo 


Cloth, $2.00. 


This interesting volume outlines a history of the Greek 
and Latin alphabets, and describes various writ 
ing instruments, materials used to receive writing 
forms of books, abbreviations and contractions, nume 


| rals, ete., related to the study of Roman and Grecian 


De- | 


| the railway. 


documents. A valuable index is appended. 


Laws and Properties of 
Matter. 

By R. T. GLazEBROOK, F.R.S., 
Trinity College, Cambridge 
inthe Modern Science Series, edited by Sir 
JOHN LuBBocK. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
This book, while not pretending to be a complete 

treatise, aims at making clear to one who wishes to un 

derstand something of physics the meaning of the 


terms applied to matter, and the principal properties 
it possesses 


Fellow of 
A new volume 


Wanderings by Southern 
Waters. 


By Epwarp HARRISON BARKER, 
‘Wayfaring in France.’ Lllustrated. Svo 
Cloth, $4.50. 


*Emphatically the book of the romantic traveller 
Altogether, Mr. Barker’s journal of wanderings by 
French waters is a charming book.”— London Satunitay 
Review. 

“ The name of the book conveys no idea of the 
ness, the originality, and the romance of its pages. The 
region in which the author has lived, sharing the exist 
ence of the peasants, and tramping over its byways, is 
a district rarely traversed by English people even on 
Visitors to the Puy de Dime stop short a 
hundred kilometres north of it. Travellers to eastern 
Spain by way of Toulouse cross the Dordogne at a most 
picturesque point, but never alight there.”—London 
Atheneum. 


author of 


tresh 


» 


o> 


Appleton’s Dictionary of 
New York and its Vicinity. 


An Alphabetically Arranged Index te all 
Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements 
ete With Maps and Ulustrations. Revised 
annually. I6mo. Paper, 30 cents, flexible 
cloth, 60 cents 


An Atlas of Astronomy. 


By Sir Ropert S. Baur, FLRLS., Professor 
Astronomy and Geometry at the University 
of Cambridge, author of * Starland,” ‘The 
Cause of an Ice Age. et With 7 Plates, 


Explanatory Text, and Complete Index 

Small 4te. Cloth, 4.00 

“To be wnitnenmdead as a most trustworthy «utd 
the study of the heavens Riadeiphia Pyvas 

“ Will prove simply invaluable t t earnest student 
of astronomy N. 3 Wine 

“The scope of this atlas is such as to render it witely 
serviceable; the set of charts forms a repertory of exact 
astronomical representati Miadciprun Ledg 

P ' OW MV \ ERS SEA ‘ 


Edited by Gen. James Grant Wiison 


Admiral Farragut. 


By Captain A. T. Manan, U.S. N., author 


‘The Gulf and Inland Waters,’ et Witt 
Portrait and Maps. Ivn Cloth, gilt top 
$1.50 
A caref ul She st ara) f ft 
Trnoast dis guishe!? as w } te~ fle ¢ 
late War win Pye as 


General Taylor. 


By Major-General O. O. Howarp, U.S. A 


With Portrait and Maps. I2mo. Cloth, gilt 
ki Rough and Ready’ is extremely 
ral Howan! takes equal pride and 
ering his salute honor to the her 
tuena Vista. This is good reading for 
th.—Padladelphia Ledge 





General Jackson. 
With Portrait and Maps 


no. Cloth, gilt top, $1.5 


By James PARTON 


Mr. Parton's Life of Jackson has been peepee with 


creat care and with an evident desire on the part of the 
author to be historically exact tn his statement of 
facts harieston News and Couri¢ 


SSN 


The Simple Adventures of a Memsahib. 


By Sara JEANETTE DUNCAN, author of 


don,’ et« 


\ Socia 


Departure” ‘An American Girl in Lon 


Many Inventions. 


By Repyakp KIpiine 
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E:ducational. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
—Resident Hin limited to sixteen. Terms: 
$500. Principals, G. A. CASWELL, Miss M. H. 
STROU T. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
» School.—Nineteenth year opens Sept. 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S E.: VGLISH., 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1892. 








MARY LAND, Baltimore. 1214 Eutaw Place. 
WE SARAH RANDOLPH SCHOOL. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Located in 
the most beautiful part of the city. Opens Sept. 21. 
Students prepared for college. 
Mr rs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, Principal. — 
Mass ACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YIAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Tec og is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlboro’ St. 

V 1SS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
Ll School for Girls reopens October 3. Specialists 
in each department. References: Rev. Dr. Donald, 
— Church; President Walker, Institute Tec hno.- 
logy. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
Be: STON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
D nastics. re Pa Se September 26, 1893. 
AMY Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


pposren UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EpmuND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
hie CORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business. 

All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 

JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 








: MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
DOWDER POINT SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Busi- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. The 50 boys 
are members of the family. Elementary classes for 
young boys. KNAPP, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
DROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 
] ALNUT HILL SCHOOL.—BOARD- 
ing and day school opens Sept. 7, 1893. Tho- 
rough preparation for Wellesley and other colleges for 
women. eferences: Pres. Shafer, Wellesley College ; 
the Misses Eastman, Dana Hall, Wellesley, and others. 
Circulars on application. 
Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, B.A., 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, M. A., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
AMT’ KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 27th year. 
{. W. Roya (Harv), Head Master. A. H. WARD 
eh, ), Asst. Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—PREPARATO- 
ry and ap ten Sehool for Boys. Third term be- 
gins April 10. A new ean sree just opened. For 
all particulars address WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 
] LE: AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE S 
F School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ‘ard’ Ss. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. " 
} JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
‘VY STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrieal Engineering, Chemistry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., P’ resident of Faculty. _ 


? ; Principals. 














MASSACHUSETTS, W. orcester, 66 We ast Street. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Sci- 
e entific School. Send for ¢ satalogue. 
NEW JERSEY, Princeton. 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORS 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 


to President Patton of Prince Km College, or to 
. B. FINE, Head-master. 





NEw YORK, Manlius. ae : 
\JA VAL EXPEDITION FOR 
iV_ to the WORLD’S FAIR, by St. John’s Military 
Organized as Cadets of a 


School, via the Great Lakes. 
June 27 to 


ship-of- war. Limited number may join. 
July 27. Apply for terms. eee ae 
New York City, 6, 8, and 10 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses in- 
clude all studies required at American and English Unit- 





versity entrance examinations. 
30th year begins October 3, 1893. 


BOYS 





E:ducational. 


NEw York«K Cry, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Primary and Preparatory Classes. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. College Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References: as 
The Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha; 
The Rev. William R. Huntington, D.D., New York C ity; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College: 
The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., ¢ ‘olumbia College. 


NEw York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 


Nortu CAROLINA, Asheville. 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.-— PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A., Oxford. _ 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. - 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE—A COLLEGE 
for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Phi 
ladelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo. 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
including Gothic and Old Hirh German, Celtic, Hebrew, 
Eistory, Political Science, Physics, C he mistry, Biology, 
and Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’ S appa 
ratus complete. Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, 
Latin, English, German, and Teutonic Philology. Ro 
mance Languages, Mathematics, History, Chemistry, 
and Biology. A fourth Hall of Residence will, it is 
hoped, be ae in the autumn, and will accommodate 
allap licants for admission. 
For | re gram address as abov e. 





35 West 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow: n, 202, 204, 
Chelten AV! enue, 


Af 235 3 MARY E£. STEVENS’ BOARD- 
og and Dey School. —24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 


minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the ¢ sollege. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philade Iphia, Chestnut Hill. | 

V RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding-School 
ladies reopens October 2. Students pre 
Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 








for young 

pared for College. 

cise. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1 350 Pine St. 


ISS ANABLE’S Eng lish, French, and 


M _German Boarding and Day School. 44th year. 


FRANCE, Paris. 

ARIS.—HOME FOR VOUNG LADIES 

to be opened October 1, 1893, under the direction 
of Mademoiselle Alys Barrault, assisted by Madame Bar 
rault and Miss Anna T.O’Connor. Mlle: Barrault, who 
has been for the past five years teacher of French in 
Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow’s School, Farmington, Conn,, 
will leave for Paris in June, and will take with her any 
young ladies desiring to depart at that time. Applica 
tions must be accompanied by references. For terms 
and further information address, until June 15, 1893, 
Miss Anna T. O’Connor, 39 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass.; 
after that date, Mile. Alys Barrault, care of Drexel, 
Harjes & Co., Bankers, Paris. France. References by 
permission: Miss Porter and Mrs. Dow, Farmington, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Samuel 
L. Clemens, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Elizabeth C. Agassiz, 
Camopridge, Mass.; Prof. James Barr Ames, Harvard 
University. 





GERMANY, Detmold. : 

“ERMANY,. — FINISHING SCHOOL 
T for Young Ladies, founded in 1871. Cheerful and 
comfortable villa in atown surrounded by woods and 
mountains, with reputation for healthfulness. Address 
Friiulein PAULINE ECKMANN, Detmold.  Refere —: 
aed Consistorialrath Engel, in Detmold; Rev. M. 
Capell, Passenham Rec tory, Stony Stratford, oe ks, 
England; Russell Sturgis, Esq. , 307 East 17th St. New 

York. 





Teachers, etc. 


N EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 
La now engaged in the vicinity of Boston, would like 
a position as governess or companion, for the summer 
months. Would prefer totravel. Speaks French and 
German and has some knowledge of Italian. Address 
“Y.,” in care of the Nation. 


A GERMAN L. ADY, EXPE RIENCED 
teacher of German and F rench, now holding a po- 
sition in one of the best colleges in the West, wishes a 
0sition as teacher or companion for the months of 
June, July, and August. The same is also a good pia 
nist. Exeellent references. Address W.S. A., care the 
Nation. 


PARISIAN LADY, LUTHERAN, 
Ps educated in Germany, good musician, desires an 
engagement for the summer months. Would teach (12 
years’ experience), travel, chaperone, or act as secre- 
tary. References exchanged. Address 
Mile. M. Ps A. F. Seminary, Staunton, Va. 


4, GE R. MA. NV LADY, EXPERIEN CED 
instructor and linguist, desires a in 
family for three months from June 15. Prepares also 
for college in German and French. Fond of outdoor 
exercise and travelling. Address A. B., the Nation. 


d COLLEGE GRADUATE AND A 
P46: teacher of wide experience would like to corre- 
spond with parents wishing to establish a first-class 
day school in their town. Best of references given. 
Address J. E. A.. the Nation. 


; YOUNG LADY, A GRADUATE OF 
m4 a New England Academy, and at present a stu- 
dent, wishes employment asa governess ina private 
family during the summer season. Address Miss EpITH, 
care of the Nation. 
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Teac ae: etc. 
d ZADY WHO IS AN EXPERI- 


enced teacher and holder of an advanced degree, 
wishes for a mathematical professorship where her rank 
and salary will be based upon ability instead of sex. 
‘Address K. L., care of the Nation. 


0ACHING IN MATHEMATICS AND 
PHYSICS—A young English lady (craduate stu 
dent and Fellow elect in Mathematics at Bryn Mawr 
College) offers the above for the summer. Address I. 
MADDISON, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


[i MTTING FOR COLLEGE. —A TEACH. | 


er of five years’ experience in preparatory and 


hich schools will give fitting or reviews for college. Good | 


references. Address INstRUCTOR, the Nation, 208 Broad 
way, N. Y. City 
/# NTED—A POSITION IN PHI- 

losophy, by a graduate and Fellow of the Univ. 
of Wis., and Ph.D. from Géttingen, Ger. References. 
Address J. H. Powers, 5 Rue de la Plaine, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

L. 4DY HAVING TRAVELLED 
it and lived abroad, would like to chaperon a few 
young ladies to Euro ve for the summer holidays. Has 
some knowledge of French. References exchanged. 
Ad idress FE. A. C., care of the Nation. 


CHANGE DESIRED BYA COLLEGE 
Professor of Latin. =e rienced, and not afraid 
of the work incident to bul ing up and maintaining 
the department. Address X. P. 


DIRONDACKS,.— COACHING FOR 
A Fall Examinations by College Professor at I ake 
Placid after J June 20. . Address R. A,, ( ‘olumbir a Coleg ‘ollege. 


(CHARLES WwW. “STON E. Tutor for or Har- 


, vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 





eare of Nation. 





School Agencies. 
SEPTEMBER VACANCIES !— Teacher 


of Science, City High School, $1,600; teacher 
Mathematics, same, $1,600; Military Drill and Gymnas 
tics, $1,500; Science in Academy, $1,200; 2 Directors of 
Music, $1,200 and $1,500; Drawing and Commercial 
Branches in Episcopal boys’ school, $700 and home. We 
are asked to recommend candidates for each of the 
above and many others. Address C.J. ALBERT, Mana 
ger, 211 Wabash Ave., Cc hic ago. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
A ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to , 
Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTon, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


and vec ey South Spring Street Los Angeles. Agency 
Manual free SVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should address 
Cc, B. RueGites & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN Professor , 
Py tutors, governesses, teachers, ete., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and ——-. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
) Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


SCHERME RHO § TEACHERS’ 


Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 Ei ist dt 4th St., N.Y. 


Bitecudionad 
MUSEUS1 OF FINE ARTS, 


COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
The Eighteenth year will open Oct. 2, 1893. 

Courses in drawing from the cast and from life in 
painting and in decorative design, with lectures on 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell (Drawing and Painting), C. How 
ard Walker, J. Linden Smith (Decoration), Edward 
Emerson (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pu 
pils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the mu 
seum. For circulars giving detailed information, ad 
dress Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


LANGUAGES. 


Summer Course in Languages. 





























Best Advantages for Learning Conversation, 
Normal Course for Tes achers. 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
Fifth Avenue, Auditorium, 
ASBURY PARK CHICAGO, ILL. 
Charming seaside place. ' Cool and pleasant. 
Pleasure and study com-| Convenient to the Exposi 

bined. | tion. 





The 


kiducattonal 
THE SAUVEUR 
Summer College of Languages 


The EIGHTEENTH SESSION of the School will be held 
at Rockford College, Rockford, UL. to begin July 3 
This location has been selected because of its rr 
TO THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION 

For board and rooms, address the Manager, Miss F. I 
HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, IL 

For programmes and circulars of his educational 
works, address 


Nation. 


*XNIMITY 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury (Boston), Mass 


~ CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for teachers and advanced stu 
dents. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin, German, Bre neh, 
English, Elocution, Philosophy, Expe rin rental P ho 
logy, Pedagogy, History, Politi al and Soctal ‘te ¢ 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Ro any, Freehand 
and Mechanical Drawing, Physica) Training 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL OF 
LAW. 

For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y 

The Summer 
The Morgan Park 
of the ( NLOCKS fyof ( 4 le avo 


extends from July 1 to “pte nber 22, 1803 The 
WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS. pa pe eight 
from the Academy and are easily ac 
and rooms very low. The scho 
Isv3. For the new illustrated Calend 
De an at Morgan Vark, Lino 


THE OHIO UNIV ERSITY 


AT ATHENS now offers ten post graduate scholar 
having a cash value of $100 each, exclusive of tuition 
The oe as follows: English Literature 
maties, Latin, Psychology, History of Fducat 
mistry, Biology, Physies, Philosophy, Greek. It also 
embraces efficient Pre —— ana 
partments. A thoroughly organized Sch 
under the charge of Dr. J. P. Gordy is li 
cess of development. 





Sesszon of 
: y 
Academy 


lvear beg 









CHARLES W. SUPER, Pr 


S Tl. AGNES’ SCHOOL FOR GIALS, 
» Albany, N. Y.—Under the direction of Bishop Doan¢ 
Chotce of four courses of st ud) for graduation. Special 
studies may be taken, or the Harvard Course for Ws 
men, ForCatalogue address Miss E. W. Boyd, Principal 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATOR | 
The Leading School of Expression in America 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for Cata 
logue. Moses TRUF Browy, M.A., Boston, Mass 
The Misse 2s Ely’s School for Girls, 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


85th and Séth Sts., New York 


Schools Will Find it 
Both Convenient and Economical 
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The following authors have contributed pa 
pers on the above or similar subjects 
No 
Professor RrtcHiR, Oxford, 13 
Prof r MoREY, Rochester, 19 
Professor TAYLOR, Michigan, 20 
Mr —_ LS, New York, on 
Professor HUFFCUTT, Northwestern, 30 
Mr GAMAL 1EL BRADFORD, Boston, 87 
Professor MORSE. Amherst, 3S 
Dr. Wu. DRAPER LEWTs, Haverford, 44 
Professor COMMONS, Indiana, i 
Professor Macy, lowa, 71 
Professor BORNHAK, Berlin, 73 
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. 
Works of Honore de Balzac 
Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 
Uniform. 12mo volumes. Half Russia. $1.50 
each. 
PERE GORIOT. 
DUCHESSE DE LANGEAIS. 
RISE AND FALL OF CESAR BIROTTEAU. 
EUGENIE GRANDET. 
COUSIN PONS, 
THE COUNTRY DOCTOR. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
FAME AND SORROW. 
THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
THE ALKAHEST. 
THE MAGIC SKIN. 
MODESTE MIGNON, 
COUSIN BETTE. 
LOUIS LAMBERT. 
BUREAUCRACY. 
SERAPHITA. 
SONS OF THE SOIL, 
URSULA, 
AN HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
PIERRETTE. 
ALBERT SAVARUR. 
THE CHOUANS. 
LOST ILLUSIONS, 
A GREAT MAN OF THE PROVINCES. 
“An author whose marvellous knowledge of hu- 
man nature, subtle analytic power, encyclopedic 
learning, and brilliant descriptive talent justify the 


daring comparison of his productive force with that 
of Shakespeare.’’-—New York Tribune. 


‘ ~ ’ T 
George Meredith's Novels. 
“A complete Uniform Edition. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 
HARRY RICHMOND. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
VITTORIA. 
ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
THE EGOIST. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS., 
THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT, AND FARINA. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 
12 volumes. 12mo. Cloth. $2 each. 
i6mo. Popular Edition, $1 50 each. 


‘He is probably the greatest novelist of our time. 
He isa man of genius, a literary artist, and truly a 
great writer.*’— The Beacon. 


’ T 
Jane Austen's Novels. 
With a frontispiece by Garrett for each volume. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 2 volumes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 2 volumes. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 2 volumes. 
EMMA. 2 volumes. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 1 volume. 
PERSUASION. 1 volume. 
LADY SUSAN. Witha Memoir. 1 volume. 
LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. 1 volume. 
12 vols. Half Russia, gilt top. $1.25 per volume. 





The Ferrier Novels. 
Marriage. The Inheritance. 
Destiny. 

By Susan EpMONSTONE FERRIER. 


With Photogravures by Merrill. Half Russia. Each 
novel in two volumes, $2.50. : 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
Publishers, Boston. 





_____—s—srThe Nation. 
SOME BOOKS. 


Charles'L.. Webster 
& Co. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Elizabeth: Christian 
Scientist. 


By Matt Cri, author of ‘‘ Adventures of a 
Fair Rebel,” ‘‘ In Beaver Cove,” etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The story deals with the career of a refined 
and deeply religious girl, who leaves her home 
in the Georgia mountains with the object of 
converting the world to Christian Science. 
The true aims and spirit of Christian Science 
are set forth by Miss Crim in a manner calcu- 
lated to do away with many false impressions. 


Stories from the Rabbis. 


By AsraM S. Isaacs, Ph.D., professor of Ger- 
man and Hebrew in the University of the 
City of New York. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Dr. Isaacs has gathered from the Talmud 
and Midrash a most entertaining collection of 
non-sectarian stories, and has retold them in 

enial ene This book is a capital companion 
or an hour’s relaxation, and is also suited for 
reading purposes in schools and colleges. 


The Art of Sketching. 


By G. FRaAIPONT, with fifty illustrations from 
drawings by the author. Translated from 
the French by Clara Bell. With preface 
by Edwin Bale, R. I. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

This little book will be found invaluable to 
amateursin Blick and White, and of great ser- 

vice and interest to artists and those desiring a 

text-book on this branch of art. 


The £1,000,000 Bank- 
Note 


And Other New Sketches. 
By Mark Twain. With frontispiece. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.00; stamped leather, $1.50. 
This volume contains Mark Twain’s new 
story of ‘The £1,000,000 Bank-Note,’ together 
with several other stories by the same author, 
which have never before appeared in book 


form. They include: ‘Mental Telegraphy,’ 
‘Playing Courier,’ ‘A Letter to Queen Victo- 
ria,’ ‘ ut Ships,’ ‘The German Chicago,’ 


and ‘A Majestic 


Tenting on the Plains. 


By ELIzaABETH B. CusTER, author of ‘ Boots 
and Saddles.’ New cheap edition. Ilus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

The edition is printed from new plates, with 
the original illustrations, and retell in a hand- 
some and appropriate cover. It is one of Mrs. 
Custer’s best books, and can be very favorably 
compared with her ‘ Boots and Saddles.’ 


The Legends and Myths 


of Hawaii: 


The Fables and Folk-Lore of a Strange 
People. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by the Hon. 
R. M. DaGGETT, late U. S. Minister to the 
Hawaiian Islands. Two steel portraits, and 
twenty-five other illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, 
530 pages, $3.00. 

The present interest felt in Hawaiian matters 
makes this a very timely volume. Scholars 
will read this book with interest, and the gene- 
ral reader will find in these weird legends a 
charm lacking in modern romances. 


iterary Fossil.’ 





SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


*,* Our publications are for sale by all booksellers, or 
are mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


Charles L. Webster & Co., 


67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Work of John 
Ruskin. 


By W. G. COLLINGWooD. With Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 
A biography of this illustrious man by one 
who was for many years Mr. Ruskin’s pri- 
vate secretary. It contains letters by Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Browning, with much other new 
matter, and will be most welcome to all who 
appreciate Ruskin’s oe greatness. 
ek ml Edition. Limited to 200 copies. 
Beautifully printed, with Portraits and other 
Illustrations not included in the Library Edi- 
tion. 2 vols., octavo, $15.00, net. 


Donald Marcy. 


A story largely of college life, full of energy 
and enthusiasm, deepening in character as 
responsibilities arise; a story of much power 
and interest. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
16mo, $1.25. 


A Cathedral Courtship, 


and Penelope’s English Experiences. Two 
very bright and entertaining stories, by 
KaTE DovuGLas WiGGIN, author of ‘‘ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest,” 
ete. With illustrations. 16mo, $1.00. 


Sally Dows and Other Sto- 


ries. 


By Bret Harte. 16mo, $1.25. The first 
story is of Georgia, in the period following 
the war; the three others relate to Califor- 
nia, and are in the style in which Mr. Harte 
is unrivalled, both in the stories and in the 
art with which they are told. 


From Chattanooga to Pe- 
tersburg, 


under Generals Grant and Butler. An im- 
rtant Contribution to the History of the 
Yar, and a Personal Vindication. By W1L- 

LIAM FARRAR SMITH, Brevet Major-General 

U.S.A., and late Major-General of Volun- 

teers. With four Maps and Plans. Crown 

8vo, $1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


WAGNER 


AND HIS 






a 


Y WORKS, 


The Story of His Life, with 
Critical Comments. 


By HENRY T. FINCK. 


With Portraits. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, $4.00. 


Mr. Finck’s familiarity with the vast volume of 
Wagner literature, his ardent and uncompromising 
admiration for Wagner’s genius, and his ressive 
a style, give to his book both a lasting value and 
api a flavor which every music lover will ap- 
preciate. The book is both a full review of Wag 
ner’s life and a summary and critical analysis of the 
musical and tic contents of his writings, rich in 
anecdote and apposite quotation. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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Cassell Publishing Co. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 











By ANNIE THOMAS. 
UTTERLY MISTAKEN. 


A Novel. By ANNIE THomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlep), 
author of “ Playing for High Stakes, ‘ That 
Other Woman,” **He Cometh Not, She Said,” 
ete,, ete, 1 vol., 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


In this, her latest novel, we find Annie Thomas at her 
best. The unique features of the plot, and the tho- 
roughly original style of treatment, would be sure to 
enlist favorable attention, even though the author were 
not already a popular fav orite. 





By MRS. PARR. 
THE SQUIRE. 


A Novel. By Mrs. Parr, author of ** Dorothy Fox,” 
ete., ete. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series, 50 cents; 12mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 

“Intensely interesting.”—Boston Home Journal 

“Mrs. Parr’s is a practiced hand.”—Springfield Re- 
publican, 

“At once touching and ennobling.” 


: —The Congrega- 
tionalist. 





By JUHANI AHO. 
SQUIRE HELLMAN, 


And Other Stories. By JuHANI 
cloth, unique, 50 cents. 
brary. 

Deserves, and is sure to awaken, far more than ordi- 
nary interest, not only by its intrinsic literary charms, 


but because it resents the Jirst English translation of 
a Finnish novel. 


AHO. 1 vol, 


Cassell’s 


16mo, 
“Unknown” Li- 





By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE LAST TENANT. 


A Novel. By B. L. Farseon, author of * 
Cheese and Kisses,” 


Bread-and- 
“Great Porter Square,” 
* Griff,’ ‘‘ Blade-o’-Grass,"’ ‘“*The Sacred Nug- 
get,’ etc. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


This is the best thing Mr. Farjeon has written in many 
a day—the — of a haunted house, told’ with such 
— -fact detail that, once begun, it must be read 
to the end 





By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, author of *‘ The Wooing O°t,” 
‘““ Which Shall it Be?” ete., ete. 1 vol., 12mo. 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series; paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ The myname characters are outlined with that art of 
brilliant con which the author employs with un 
failing felicity.’ men Beacon. 





By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
A WILD PROXY. 


A Tragic Comedy of To- Day. By Mrs. W. K. Curr- 
FORD, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Keith’s Crime,’ *“* Aunt 
Anne,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford is one of the most popular novel 
ists of the day, possessing a style of her own, which is at 
once bright and entertaining. 








By E. W. HORNUNG. 
TINY LUTTRELL. 


A Novel. By E. W. Hornune. 1 vol., 
$1.00. 


A Story of Australian life, with a turn at England to 
give itcontrast. The book promises to be a favorite. 


12mo, cloth, 





London's 
“I FORBID THE BANNS.” 


The story of a comedy which was played seriously. 
By FRANK FRANKFORT Moore. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Three editions of 3 vols., at 3ls., 
sold in six weeks in London. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Latest Success. | 





he Nation. 





The Exhibition Num- 
ber of Scribner’s will con- 
tain in addition to the origi- 
nal manuscript by George 
Washington, on the Brad- 
dock campaign, contributions 
from the following authors 
and artists : 

W. D. 
Boutet de 


Howells 
Monvel, 
Howard Pyle, 
Bret Harte, 
George H 
Thomas Bailey 
A. B. Frost, 

F. S. Church, 
Thomas Hardy, 
William Hatherell, 
Albert Lynch, 
Henry James 

E. H. Blashfield, 
Walter Besant, 

L. Marchetti, 


Boughton, 


Aldrich, 


Alfred Parsons, 
Robert Blum, 


Robert Louis Stevet 


son, 
Francisque Sarcey, 
W. T. Smedley, 
W. L. Metcalf, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, 
C. D. Gibson, 
C. S. Reinhart, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, 


R. B. Birch, 
Irving R. Wiles, 


H. S. Mow! _ 
H.C. Bi 
] penal c 


This number will be 





Vv 


| A.C.McCLURG & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Law of Psychic Phe- 

nomena. 

A Working Hypothesis for the System 
atic Study of Hypnotism, Spiritism, 
Mental Therapeutics, etc. By THOM 
SON JAY HUDSON. 12mo $1.50 

The aim of this work is to show that the whole 
range of hypnotic, mesmeric, and so-called spirit 
ual manifestations, together with the phenomena 
commonly associated with the subject of mental 
therapeutics, are referable to two or three funda 
mental principles, which constitute a working hypo 
thesis, and in accordance with which they can tx 


satisfactorily explained. The author's calm, ur a 
judiced attitude of mind and strictly scientific met t 
of investigation remove his work far from the regions 


— 


of irresponsible speculation and vagary. The 
has a significant and profound bearing upon su 
which are just now of rapidly increasing im ipot tance 
and is withal thoroughly reverent in spirit The } 
rusal of this work in the manuscript by several spe 
cialists of national reputation in their several de 
partments of science and philosophy drew fron 
them the strongest expressions of interest and ap 
probation 


Echoes from the Sabine 
Farm. 
Being certain Horatian Lyrics done into 
English by EUGENE and ROSWELI 
M. FIELD. With illustrations by Bd 
mund H. Garrett. Large paper edi 
tion, limited to 500 numbered copies. 
Svo, gilt top, nef, $5.00 
It is perhaps needless to say that these translations 
are quite free from pedantry and me 
and that while some of the lvries are eingula: ype 
fect reproductions of the originals, others are free 
adaptations to the spirit, the forms, and the 


of today. In them the poet boldly interprets the 
poet 


. ea . 
Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
From the French of ARVEDE BARINE 

With an introduction by AUGUSTIN 
BIRRELL 1i2mo. The Great French 
Writers. $1.00 
The life of the author of * Paul and Virginia® is «= 
unusual, so interesting, &) suggestive and amusing 
that it is sure to meet with a comtial reception. Thr 
introduction, by the author of *Obiter Dicta.’ is a 
careful and discriminating estimate of St. Pierre and 
his work 





tercts 


re literal: one 


speech 


Counterparts. 

By ELIZABETH SHEPPARD. With an 
Introduction and Notes by GEORGE 
P. UPTON. With Portraits 

2 50. 
This edition of * Counterparts * is issued in the same 
beautiful style as * Charlies Auchester,’ published last 
year. Though music ey an important part in 


Counterparts,’ it is still, as its title indicates, a ro 
mance of temperaments, an ideal stady of contrast 


2 vols. 





| ing characters, embellished with all those charms of 


1 and picturesque descriptions for which 
oa gifted idealist and romancer was so 


imaginatio 
this young 
famous 


The Best Letters of Wm. 


Cowper. 

Edited with an Introduction by ANNA B. 
MMAHAN. ‘Laurel-Crowned Let 
ters." 12mo, gilt top. $1 00 
owper might be called, with little exaggeration, 

the v€ prince of letter-writers, so elegant and classic are 

his epistles. These letters show him, as a rule, to be 


a gentle, lovable nature, guided by a cheerful phi 
losophy, and possessing a sound good sense. Apart 


| from their literary charm they give a more satisfac: 


en- 


tory picture of the man than any “ Life’ of him 


that has yet been written 





For sale by Booksellers generally, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by the Publishers 


Cassell Publishing Company, | langed nearly one-third. Price A.C. McCLURG & CO., 


CHICAGO. 


104 and 106 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 


las usual 2 


25 cents. 
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EIGHT GREAT DICTIONARIES 


FOR SCHOOLS AND PRIVATE LEARNERS. 





Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 


Revised and Enlarged. A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., and 
ROBERT Scott, D.D. With Co-operation of HENRY DRISLER, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College, New York. pp. xiv., 1776. Seventh Edition, Revised and Augmented throughout. 4to, 
Sheep, $10 00. 


Liddell and Scott’s Intermediate Greek Lexicon. 


An Intermediate Greek-English Lexicon, founded upon the Seventh Edition of Liddell and Scott's 
Greek-English Lexicon. pp. iv., g10. Small 4to, Cloth, $3 50; Linen, $3 75; Sheep, $4 00. 


‘*T have seen so much evil from the use of the little abridged lexicon by college students, and have had so much difficulty in persuading 
all to use the large lexicon, that I shall be glad to exert my influence in favor of the ‘Intermediate Greek Lexicon’ for ordinary college stu- 
dents,”—T. D. S—Eymour, Professor of Greek, Yale College. 


Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 


Abridged. A Lexicon Abridged from Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon. The 7zwentzeth 
Edition, carefully Revised throughout. With an Appendix of Proper and Geographical Names, pre- 
pared by the Rev. JAMES M. WHITON, Ph.D. pp. 832. Small 4to, half leather, $1 25. 


Harper's Latin Dictionary. 


Founded on the translation of ‘‘ Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Revised, Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten, by CHARLTON T. LEWIs, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, 
LL.D. pp. xiv., 2020. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $6 50; Full Russia, $10 00. 


Lewis's Latin Dictionary. 


A Latin Dictionary for Schools. By CHARLTON T. LEwIs, Ph.D. pp. 1192. Large 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 50; Sheep, $6 oo. 


‘This dictionary is not an abridgment, but an entirely new and independent work, designed to explain every word or phrase in the Latin 
literature commonly read in schools, viz., the complete works of Cesar, Terence, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phzedrus, 
and Curtius, the Catiline and Jugurtha of Sallust, the Germania and Agricola of Tacitus, aud a few words found in some extracts of Florus, 
patrons, and Justinus. The original meaning of every word is first given, and then the modifications which it underwent in usage.”—From 

reface, 


Lewis's Elementary Latin Dictionary. 


An Elementary Latin Dictionary. By CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D. pp. 952. Small 4to, half lea- 
ther, $2 00. 


‘*T have put it to the test of constant use over the range of authors now read by | classes, Cicero, Horace, Tacitus, Plautus, Terence, 
and Juvenal, and have found it ample. The definitions are clear, and the interpretation of passages often very happy.”—J. HowARD STOUGH, 
Professor of Latin, Midland College. 


a , . . 
Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 
Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament; being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti, Trans- 
lated, Revised, and Enlarged by JOSEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. pp. 746. 4to, Cloth, 
$5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; Sheep, $6 50. 


‘* Altogether the volume is one of great value, and the eminent scholars who have been concerned in its production should have the thanks 
of all who love the study of the New Testament in the Greek tongue.”—Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


’ ° . 
Yonge's English-Greek Lexicon. 

An English-Greek Lexicon. By C. D. YONGE. With Many New Articles, an Appendix of Proper 

Names, and Pillon’s Greek Synonymes. To which is prefixed an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic- 

Greek Prose, by CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Edited by HENRY DRISLER, LL.D. pp. 894. Royal 8vo, 

Sheep, $4 50. 
“This work is not a mere collection of Greek words which may be equivalents of certain English words, thrown carelessly together with- 
out system, but a carefully arranged lexicon, in which a scholar can see the nature of the word he is employing, whether it is poetic or specially 


Homeric, or philosophic, or peculiar to comedy, or colloquial. The work is certainly a great accession to our apparatus of classical instruction.” 
—W. W. Goopwin, Ph.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard College. 





Ce” The above books may be had of all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, on receipt of price. If ordered sent by mail, 10 per cent 
should be added to the price to pay postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 
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The Nation. 


YORK, 


The Week. 


NEW THURSDAY, APRIL 27, 1803. 


Tue doorkeeper of the British House of 
Commons retired the other day after a 
service of thirty-seven years, and was 
succeeded by his first assistant. The 
place is a valuable one, both because of 
its salary, its permanence, and its dignity. 
Now, suppose Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Bal- 
four, and all the other leaders on both 
sides of the House had, on hearing that 
the doorkeepership was vacant, laid aside 
the home-rule question, and the li 
quor question, and the parish coun 
cils, and the Uganda question, and en- 
gaged in a general ‘ fight” over the ap- 
pointment, and obstructed, and com- 
bined, and dickered, and intrigued week 
after week as to who should have the 
place, and tried to bargain that if A got 
it, D should be first assistant and C should 
be second, and that if Gladstone were al- 
lowed to ‘‘name” the head, Balfour should 
get the second place for his ‘‘man,” and 
that Chamberlain and the Liberal Union- 
ists should have at least two sweepers 
and dusters, and that the towel-washer 
should be the perquisite of the Nation 
alists, what should we here think of it? 
About the feelings of the British public we 
shallsay nothing. But is there an intelli- 
gent man or woman in the United States 
who would not feel sorry and ashamed 
over the spectacle, and would not think 
that England was going, or rather had 
gone, tothe dogs? Ifso, how isit that we 
have a standard of conduct for foreign 
legislators so much higher than we have 
forourown? How is it that we recently 
witnessed a display of childish neglect of 
public interests on the part of our own 
Senate, precisely similar to that we have 
pictured above on the part of British legis- 
lators, without more indignation ? How is 
it we allow the attention of the President 
and Cabinet to be absorbed for months 


after an important election in settling the | 


trumpery claims of a lot of shiftless peo- 
ple to a lot of small places, without 
more indignant remonstrance? What 


traveller from Mars, who saw nothing but | 
the Executive of the United States Gov- | 


ernment during the month or two follow- 





ing a Presidential election, would suppose | 


that there stood behind him a nation of par 
ticularly grave and serious business men, 


who allowed no playing or loafing in their | 


found that there is a good deal in reci 
procity that is not reciprocal. 


been known to houses doing business 
with Cuba and Porto Rico that the 
new tariff for those colonies was ex 


pressly designed to nullify certain advan 
tages which American exporters thought 
they were to enjoy under the treaty. 
This was done by the very simple plan of 
putting such enormous duties on somte ar 
ticles that they 


remained practically 


It has long | 
| curious reading 


prohibitory, and left the monopoly of the | 


trade with Spain even after the agreed 
reduction of 25 or 50 per cent. had been 
made on American importations. Similar 
methods are said to have been followed, 
though to a less extent, in Brazil. But it is 
clear that the treaty with the latter country 
has b en adisastrous failure, judged by the 
reasons given for negotiating it and the 
results which it was asserted the treaty 
would bring about. The 
our Brazilian trade, according to the 
Republican oracles of 1890, was that it 


great evil of 


left such a fearful balance against us— 
from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 yearly 
This was intolerable. 
to buy more goods of us and redress this 
balance. Under the treaty this 
was all to be changed. As a matter of 
fact, however, in the first full year of the 
operation of the treaty, Brazil bought of 
us exactly $171,627 more goods than she 


Brazil must be made 


adverse 


had in the foregoing year, while she cruel 
ly unloaded upon us $35,403,009 more of 
Instead of the adverse 
balance of $69,110,349 in 1891, we had one 
of $104,341,731 in 1892. If the Republicans 
were telling the truth in 1890, they must 
admit that their treaty with Brazil ought 


her own products. 


to be repealed at once, on the ground that 
it has made matters worse instead of bet 
ter. 


But the Administration has far better 
ground for reversing the action of Presi 
dent Harrison under the reciprocity clause 
of the McKinley Bill in imposing a tax 
upon the hides and coifee of Colombia and 
Venezuela Hayti. That 
slightly graze the heads of the people it 
there 
it hits the American consumer full in the 


and tax may 


was aimed at, but is no doubt that 


face. What damage it inflicts upon th 
other fellows is highly problemati 
cal, but it is certain that it is 


costing us $5,000,000 a year. More than 


that, the tax is not persuading the 


; Colombians and the rest to change their 


offices, or factories, or farms in working | 


hours, and always sought to pay their 
notes at maturity ? 





We are glad to learn that the State De- 
partment has on foot an investigation into 
the working of the various reciprocity 
agreements, and we can well believe the 
report that Secretary Gresham has already 


Those 
go on just as if their teacher was not rap 
the knuckles to bring 
them to their senses. They 
stand no end of that kind of vicarious 
suffering. We hope that the Administra 


tion will speedily see its way to repealing 


minds in the least. 1aughty boys 
ping himself over 


: } 
seem able to 


a tax which is not only burdensome, but 
utterly fruitless and absurd, as far as ac 
complishing what it was intended to is 


concerned. 





i somewhat of the 
i that ‘‘if 

| Irish would 
| garrison into 


j ernment protected by 


The ‘‘ Papers relating to the Annexation 
of the Hawaiian Islands” contain much 
Probably the most re 
markable thing in them is the confession 
of the Provisional Government that it was 
not a de fucto government when the pro 
tectorate tlag was raised by Mr. Stevens 
Mr. Foster, writing to Mr. Stevens on the 
28th of January in reply to the announce 
ment of the revolution, said 


‘Your course in recognizing an unopposed 
de facto government appears to have been 
disere and in accordance with the facts 


this Government has uniformly 


gnize and enter into relation with 
i 


lhe rue of 
le n to rec 


any actual government ino full possession 
effective power, witb the assent of the people 
You will continue torceognize the new Gov 
ernment under such conditians."’ 


Mr. Foster need not have added the quali 


fication ‘‘ with the assent of the people 
It is always proper to recognize a ck 


whether it has the 


government, SNe f 
the people or not, provided it be in full 
possession of actual power that is, power 
to maintain order, protect life and property 
and make itself obeyed On the Ist of 


February, howe ver, two days after Mr 
Foster's despatch was written, Mr. Ste 
vens wrote to Capt. Wiltse of the Pos? 

that he had 


Government that 


} 


heard from the Provisional 


was ‘unable to pre- 
tect life and property and to prevent civil 
and therefore it re 


iv of the United St ites 


disorder” in Honolulu, 
quested that ‘' che fl 
might be raised for the protection of the 
Islands,” and Mr 
rected Capt. Wiltse to ’ 
request. He enclosed the letter of 


Hawalian Stevens di 


comply wit 
Provisional Government, which 
‘Believing that we 
and 
prevent civil disorders in 


factorily. protect life property 





Honolulu a 
throughout the Hawaiian Islands, we pray, 
ete, etc So that the Government which 
Mr. Stevens recognized was not a de-facto 
government at all, or any other kind of 
and had, 


recognition, to 


government, a few days after the 


ask for armed protection 
the 


reminds one 


mies, at the hands of 


United States Navy This 


from its ems 


said 
y* lice, the 
the British 


A de Sacto gov 


Irishman who 
the 


sw eep 


wasn't for 
ris> and 

the sea 
foreign troops Is 
a fraud on the Powers which re cognize 
it, for the first essential of a de-facto gov 
ernment is ability to enforce its authority, 
at least in the city in which it sits 


The true inwardness of republican insti 
tutions in Hawaii is becoming every day 
more apparent. The newspaper correspon 
Commissioner Blount’s 
policy is deeply mysterious, but it is really 


dents think that 


simplicity itself. He is merely standing off 
and letting the experiment work itself out. 
If the Hawaiians are ever to come into the 
American Union, they must come in as a 


self-governing community. We have no 
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provisions for ruling a State or Territory 
by brute force. The very first thing to be 
done, therefore, in finding out whether 
the Hawaiians are capable of self-govern- 
ment, is to remove every kind and show 
of outside compulsion. This has now been 
done, and the result is, according to the 
desponding correspondent of the Tribune, 
that ‘‘ President Dole has lost standing,” 
and, worse still, ‘‘many whom he has 
alienated by refusing to give them office, 
have gone over to the Queen’s party.” 
Alienation on account of not getting office 
does, it is true, look as if republican insti- 
tutions were in good working order, but 
to ‘‘go over to the Queen’s party” is the 
work of a tyro in republicanism. What 
these disappointed Hawaiian patriots 
should have done was to prepare for vigo- 
rous ‘‘knifing,” and take to gloomy pre- 
diction, and speak of President Dole’s ‘‘in- 
gratitude,” and hint at perfect knowledge 
of those who had “poisoned” his mind. 
Such unsophisticated fellows as they have 
shown themselves to be would never be 
at home with our politicians. 





The Hawaiian Gazette of April 4 puts 
the best face possible on the hauling down 
of the American flag on the preceding 
Saturday, but shows how little it believes 
its own assertion that the event ‘‘need 
alarm no one” by advising the Provisional 
Government to swear in the 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Annexation Club ‘‘as a mili- 
tary reserve.” This would seem to confirm 
President Dole’s admission that his Gov- 
ernment was not able to protect life and 
property without the aid of the United 
States, and also that he is getting ready 
to set up that ‘republic ” which he has 
frankly said would ‘‘necessarily be a gov- 
ernment of force.” The Gazette also 
shows its desperation by bringing out 
again the spectre of ‘‘ English intrigues.” 
In this it resembles the Sun, which is suf- 
fering fearfully nowadays from suppressed 
patriotism, and asks, ‘“‘What will English 
possession of Hawaii mean to the United 
States?” But the question is, How is Eng- 
land going to get the Islands? As far as 
the latter are concerned, they are tied up 
by treaty with the United States never 
to cede a foot of territory to any other 
foreign Power, or to seek a protectorate; 
and as for England, she has bound herself 
by a solemn treaty with France, ‘‘ never to 
take possession, either directly or under 
the title of a protectorate, or under any 
other form, of any part of the territory of 
which they [the Sandwich Islands] are 
composed.” The English scarecrow is too 
obviously a thing of rags and sticks to 
frighten any body but a professional patriot. 





The decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court a few days ago in the case of 
a Texas liquor-dealer who had challenged 
the validity of a law of that common- 
wealth, is of interest for its bearing upon 
the State-rights question. Liquor-dealers 
in Texas are not only taxed higher than 


, 
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other people, but are also required to 


pay their taxes sooner, while there 
are other discriminations against them. 
A dealer set up the claim that this 
legislation against his class was in vio- 
lation of the fourteenth amendment 
to the Federal Constitution, which de- 
clares that no State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
United States; nor deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property without due pro- 
cess of law; nor deny to any person the 
equal protection of the laws. The Court 
made short work of this claim. It pointed 
out that the privileges and immunities of 
citizens of the United States spoken of in 
thisamendmentare privileges and immuni- 
ties arising out of the nature and essential 
character of the National Government, 
and granted or secured by the Constitu- 
tion; and declared that the right to sell 
intoxicants is not one of the rights grow- 
ing out of such citizenship. While ad- 
mitting that the fourteenth amendment 
forbids any arbitrary deprivation of life, 
liberty, or property, it held that it was 
not designed to interfere with the power 
of the State to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens and to promote their 
health and morals. Nor was the provision 
in regard to the equal protection of the 
laws intended to compel a State to adopt 
an iron rule of equality in regard to taxa- 
tion, or to prevent the classification of 
property at different rates, so long as 
there is no discrimination in favor of one 
as against another person of the same 
class. As the statute in question affects 
all liquor-dealers in Texas alike, it is with- 
in the prerogative of the State. 





The Musical Mutual Protective Union 
played its usual farce on Friday in trying 
to prevent the Imperial German infantry 
and cavalry bands from entering this coun- 
try as artists, on the ground that they are 
notartists, but contractlaborers. Their Sec- 
retary, Mr. Hunt, delivered himself of the 
extraordinary opinion that there were only 
three artists, as far as he knew—Pade- 
rewski, Patti, and Nikisch! It will be an 
astounding bit of news to the Germans to 
read of the examination as to their ability 
to play their instruments to which their im- 
perial musicians were subjected on our im- 
migrant island before they were permitted 
to enter this city. Can we wonder that 
the opinion is still widely prevalent in Ger- 
many that to hunt the buffalo one need 
only go to the suburbs of New York, and 
that Indian scalping raids are still fre- 
quent in Broadway? Dr. Senner, of 
course, decided that Emperor William’s 
musicians are artists, and admitted them. 





Every reputable citizen of New York 
must experience a feeling of humiliation 
as he reads the ‘‘reasons” which Gov. 
Flower gave to the citizens of Buffalo 
who asked him for a hearing in oppo- 
sition to Mr. Sheehan’s second bill de- 
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priving their Mayor of appointing powers 
which they had elected him to.exercise. 
That such an announcement could be put 
forth publicly by the Governor of the first 
State in the Union, apparently without 
any consciousness of its undignified and 
disgraceful character, shows the level to 
which the Hill Machine has brought our 
public affairs. From one point of view we 
are glad that the Governor has taken this 
position. He is now stripped of all pre- 
tence of being any more decent than the 
Machine leaders who put him in nomination 
for office. No one can henceforth make any 
plausible claim that there are possibilities of 
useful or honorable public service in him. 
He has taken his stand squarely with Shee- 
han and the others of the Hill band of politi- 
cal pirates, and he will be judged hereafter 
on his merits. In all probability he has 
by his recent performances made certain 
his renomination next year, and we have 
hopes, somewhat uncertain, we must con- 
fess, that when he comes before the peo- 
ple for reélection, the Democratic journals 
that are now denouncing him will not be 
“brought into line” again in his support. 





Mr.Sulzer, the Tammany Speaker of the 
late Assembly, is a very silly young man, 
but it seems scarcely credible that he 
should have declared publicly on Mon- 
day night, as the Jribune reports him to 
have done, that “all legislation of the 
last session came from Tammany Hall 
and was dictated by that great states- 
man Richard Croker.” That Mr. Sul- 
zer says this privately, and that it is 
strictly true, we do not question for 
a moment; but great as the ex-Speak- 
er’s capacity for foolishness is, we find it 
difficult to believe that he could have 
given public utterance to such a confes- 
sion of his own slavery and that of his 
fellow-members in the Legislature. From 
the time that Sulzer met Croker in the 
café of the Hoffman House, immediately 
after his election to the Speakership, and 
there arranged the committees of the As- 
sembly, there was no serious question as 
to who was ‘‘running” the Assembly. 
The subsequent legislation confirmed the 
impression produced by that meeting. 
Croker did dictate everything. If any 
one had doubts about the matter, the fate 
of bills before the Legislature during the 
session would have removed it. Nothing 
that Croker desired to pass failed of pass- 
age, and nothing that he objected to was 
able to get even a hearing. 





There was one notable peculiarity about 
the bills presented to the last Legislature 
which must have struck everybody who 
examined a file of them. We do not be- 
lieve there has been a previous session of 
the Legislature for many years at which 
so few bills affecting railway and in- 
surance companies were presented. 
The familiar ‘‘strikes” against such 
companies and corporations generally 





were scarcely seen at all What 
was the reason for this? At Albany the 
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members themselves declared that the 
reason was to be found in the fact that | 
the bosses were controlling everything | 
this year, and that there was nothing in | 
the business for the members themselves, | 
How was this control established and what 
were the terms? We believe it is a fact 
also that the railway, insurance, and other 
companies kept no agents at Albany dur- 
ing the late session, and that they did not, 
as during previous sessions, find them. 
selves obliged to send up counsel to 
oppose in committee the progress of le- 
gislation hostile to themselves. Had this 
unusual situation anything to do with the 
alleged claim of Mr. Sulzer that “all legis- 
lation of the last session came from Tam- 
many Hall, and was dictated by that great 
statesman Richard Croker’? If so, what 
was the compensation, or inducement, 
which Mr. Croker received for his great 
services? We ask for information, and 
shall be glad to receive light from any 
quarter. 





At the recent election in Michigan an | 
amendment to the Constitution was sub- 
mitted which proposed a new method of 
securing highway improvement. It seems 
to have been carried by a small majority, 
although the vote of the whole State 
must be known before the result can be 
definitely stated. The extraordinary fea- 
ture of the division is the fact that the 
affirmative majorities came from the coun- 
ties which contain Detroit and the other 
chief cities, while the negative majorities 
appear almost wholly in the most pros- 
perous and intelligent farming communi- 
ties, one such county giving a negative 
majority of 1,014. If the new system for 
securing good roads throughout the rural 
districts is adopted, therefore, it will be 
only by the votes of city people, a very 
small percentage of whom ever use such 
roads. In other words, the farmers, who | 
are most interested in the improvement, | 
are the last to appreciate its importance. 








The new system of a qualified suffrage 
in Mississippi is producing some results 
which were not anticipated when the new 
Constitution was adopted. The change 
was made primarily to prevent a minority 
of intelligent whites from being subject 
to the political rule of a majority of igno- 
rant blacks; but as the system appears to | 
be applied with reasonable fairness, it is 
relieving the community from the domi- | 
nance of the worst elements among the | 
whitesas well. The ignorant and shiftless 
elements in both races fail to qualify them- | 
selves as voters, and thereby lose their 
former power to settle various questions 
of local administration. The change is most | 
marked in thetreatment of the liquor ques- 
tion. Mississippihas long bad a local-option 
system, but under the old Constitution the | 
saloon party was apt to get a majority ina | 
county where the respectable people of both 
races were against license, through its con- 
trol of the ignorant and irresponsible vo- | 
ters. Now these men are not qualified to | 


| could do the 
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exercise the suffrage, and seven counties 


which had formerly been ‘‘wet ” have 
gone ‘‘dry” during the last twelve 


months, because the majority of those who 
now possess the ballot are opposed to sa 
loons. The change is felt in the cities as 
well as in the rural districts, and Meridian 
and Columbus, the two largest and most 
prosperous cities in the eastern portion of 
the State, have lately gone “dry” because 
the saloon men could not secure the sig 
natures of a majority of the registered 
voters to their petitions for renewal,as the 
law requires. 

The recent commencement exercises of 
the Law Department of Shaw University 
at Raleigh, N. C., merit attention for the 
evidence which they furnished of the bet- 
ter feeling between the two races, The 
University is an institution for the educa 
tion of colored youth, but many of the 


most prominent whites in the capital were | 
| among 
sion. 


this 


address was delivered 


the audience on 
The annual 
by James C. MacRae, a Democratic lawyer 
who was elected a judge of the Supreme 
Court last fall; and George H. Snow, an- 
other leading lawyer and an ex-member 
of the State Senate, was on the pro- 
gramme for an address. In the latter's 


occa- 


absence, Maj. E. G. Harrell, who is on the | 
staff of the Democratic Governor, was | 


called upon, and responded by saying that, 


‘if there was any school in North Carolina 


that was doing more good than any other, it 
was Shaw University ; thathe metits gradu 
ates in various parts of the State, and 


they were doing a great and grand work | 


which was reflecting high honor upon the 
University and its friends.” This is a very 
diff rent attitude from that occupied by 
the representative whites of Raleigh and 


North Carolina when the University was | 


established, which was that of suspicion, 
if not open hostility, and the change is a 
notable sign of progress. 


Gen. Weaver has never made a more 
statesmanlike proposition than the one 


he put forward on Monday, for the 
establishment of an ‘‘independent school 
| of political science." As he justly 


observes, those who now ‘‘control the 


| colleges and universities of the country 


are ‘‘adversaries of human liberty,” and 
hence it becomes necessary to have a 
place where political can be 
taught in a way that is not only free, 
but free and easy. Seven 
work, he 
he marks out the different depart 
ments in which they would disport 
themselves. One of them is to be ‘‘ap- 
plied Christianity,” will ad 
mit is excellent if we only know who is 
going to apply it. The department of 
‘* constitutional legislation” is significant 
of much, from the Populist point of view, 


science 


professors 


believes, and 


which all 


| and we should expect to see the occupant 


of this chair imitate the French judge 
who said it was necessary to twist the law 


so that he could have a proper respect 


BOD 


think the General should 
separate 


which is one of the 


for it We 
have givena 
** patriotism,” 
important divisions of political science, 


department to 


most 


and urgently calls for exposition in these 
days when it is so important to know 
which precious metal and what kind of 
paper money are truly patriotic, how much 
better terms at a note-broker’s a firm pa 
triot can get than one who isa little shaky, 
and soon. But Gen. Weaver's plan as it 
is is most praiseworthy It would be 
hard to rame a public want more impera 
tive than that of getting 


nen into pro 


fessors’ chairs to give a rational account 


of Populist ideas Gen. Weaver's seven 


men that can render a reason, with him 
self as director of them all, which he offers 
to be 


‘without salarv;” would speedily 


depopulate the lecture rcoms of Vienna 
and Berlin 


It is said that a Dundee whaling vessel 


has returned from the Antarctic Ocean 
with sixty thousand sealskins, and that 
the captain refuses to tell where he ot 
them. This 
scarcity of seals in 
They left 0 


George a , 


tained accounts for the 


Bering Sea lately 
Paul and St 


o revertend:, but they were 


‘islands of St 
driven out of those waters by poachers 
and continued their march to the south 
where they were slaughtered by this Dun 
Now 


to be brought 


dee whaler , ought not this matter 

before the Paris Court of 

that the Dundes 
t 7 


Arbitration The fact 


skipper refuses to tell where he found 


these seals is a suspicious circumstance 


anyhow Prima facie, all seals found 


} 
ie Sam 


without an owner belong to Un: 


He is the 


great keeper of the seal 


The great interest taken a few years ago 
in Pére Hyacinthe by the Protestants of 
this country and England, as well as by 


those of France, has mostly expired with 
| the lapse of time. It 


k hg aro became 
evident that he was not going to lead any 
considerable defection from the Catholi 
Church, and that his somewhat fantastic 
attempt to restore the ‘‘Gallican liberties 
in France was doomed to settle down into 
and dwindling congregation 
time 


comes the 


an isolated 
held together for a 
sonality Now 
ment that he has 
with the Old Catholics) On Palm Sun 
day he informed bis audience that ‘‘the 
Bishops of the Catholic Church of the 
Low Countries have decided to take this 
work under their jurisdiction.” Father 
Hyacinthe expressed great satisfaction at 


by his per 
announce 
cast in his lot 


thus being incorporated with an ecclesias 
tical body in which the episcopal succes 
sion has been maintained, and through 
which he would be brought into relation 
with the Old Catholics of Germany and 
Switzerland. He thought the result would 
be to give a new impulse as well as dura 
bility to his work in Paris 
may be, the end of his experiment in in 


However that 


dependence comes to show afresh that the 
age of sect-making has gone. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S CREDIT. 
THE statement given to the press by Presi- 
dent Cleveland, saying that there never 
was any intention on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to refuse gold in the redemption 
of Treasury notes, and that the public 
credit will be maintained at all hazards, is 
all that could be desired, and is the only 
thing needed, so far as the Executive is 
concerned, to assure business stability and 
prosperity. That priceless legacy, the 
Government’s credit, which has come 
down to us unimpaired, will be passed on 
to the next generation without spot or 
blemish. 

Let us take a glance at the Govern- 
ment’s credit in the past. During the 
war, and after the suspension of specie 
payments, certain old loans fell due, 
among them one known as the Oregon 
war debt, and the question was raised 
whether they were not payable in green- 
backs. These bits of paper were legal ten- 
der for all debts, public and private, except 
duties on imports and interest on the pub- 
lic debt. Interest is not principal, said some 
people, therefore the principal of these 
debts is payable in greenbacks. Not so, said 
Secretary Chase. The greenback itself is 
a debt. To pay greenbacks for maturing 
bonds without the consent of the holder is 
to offer him one form of Government debt 
for another. That would be repudiation 
to the extent of the difference in value be- 
tween greenbacks and gold. Moreover, 
continued Mr. Chase in closing the debate, 
I am Secretary of the Treasury and you 
are not; all maturing loans will be paid in 
gold. And so they were paid. 

Nothing did more to support the Gov- 
ernment’s credit during that trying period 
than Secretary Chase’s decision to pay the 
Oregon war debt in gold. There were not 
wanting, even then, demagogues to cry 
out against the injustice of paying bet- 
ter money to bondholders than to sol- 
diers, but their cries were unheeded. The 
Secretary, perhaps, made some _ mis- 
takes in his financial policy, but upon this 
fundamental point he was both clear in 
judgment and firm in principle. He was 
establishing a precedent. He was protect- 
ing the country’s credit. He was laying 
a foundation for such loans as he and his 
successors in office might need in time to 
come, down to the latest hour of the 
republic. We all owe Mr. Chase a debt 
for that. 

We need not recount the greenback 
controversies that supervened after the 
close of the war. Although during a con- 
siderable period the Government suspend- 
ed payment on its notes, it did eventually 
redeem them in gold, and co it continues 
to do. All of its maturing bonds 
and all the interest on its bonds have 
been paid in gold. Its greenbacks, its 
Treasury notes, its silver certificates, 
and every other obligation have been and 
are to-day redeemable in gold. There is 
not now a blemish on the national credit. 
Foolishness there is in the financial legisla- 
tion of the country, but not a blot on its 
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‘scutcheon. How proud we all ought to 
be that we can say this with truth. 

There were afew hours last Friday when 
it seemed possible that this untarnished 
record might be soiled. It was reported 
from Washington that the Secretary of the 
Treasury doubted his legal power to apply 
any portion of the $100,000,000 gold re- 
serve to the redemption of Treasury notes 
issued under the act of 1890. When the 
test came, however, it was found that he 
did redeem out of that reserve every Trea- 
sury note presented for redemption, So all 
doubts were solved by an experiment. The 
precedent established by Secretary Chase, 
that all maturing Government obligations 
are payable in gold, is unbroken and will 
remain s0. 

Under any circumstances the credit of 
individuals is much tied up with the Gov- 
ernment’s credit, but under present cir- 
cumstances the two are so involved that 
they must stand or fall together. In one 
way and another, most unwisely as we 
think, the Treasury has become the United 
States Bank, with far greater powers and 
responsibilities than either of the old 
banks of the United States ever had. 
The Treasury issues all the money we 
use except a mere bagatelle ($130, 000,000) 
of national-bank notes. It holds the ulti- 
mate coin reserve of the nation. It main. 
tains the standard of value. Whatis dohe 
in this behalf by the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France in those countries re- 
spectively is done here by the Treasury 
Department. This is unfortunate. It is 
most unfortunate that such responsibili- 
ties should rest with the political power 
when they have no political character 
whatever. Such responsibilities are of a 
business sort only, and they should rest 
with business men solely. By this we 
mean not that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury sbould be a business man necessarily, 
but that the entire function of regulating 
and maintaining the standard of value 
should be lodged in the business world and 
not in the political world. The only proper 
funetion of the Treasury Department is to 
collect the taxes and pay the dues of the 
Government. Some incidental duties, such 
as the light-house and life-saving service 
andthe care of public buildings, may prop- 
erly enough be put upon it for want of a 
better place, but tocharge it with the func- 
tions of legal-tender and currency and an 
overshadowing bank is unscientific in the 
last degree. 

But since things are as they are, since 
the Treasury is so interwoven with private 
business that every tremor in its frame- 
work is projected along the nerves of the 
whole community, it is all the more 
necessary that the Government’s credit 
should continue to be, like Ceesar’s wife, 
above suspicion. President Cleveland’s 
statement of intentions gives assurance 
that it will so continue. The assurance is 
absolute because the means in his hands 
are ample. With the Government's 
credit unimpaired, he can draw gold from 
every chest in Europe,’but if that credit 





had been stabbed by a refusal to redeem 
Treasury notes in gold,the money markets 
of both America and Europe would have 
been closed against us. It follows from 
what Mr. Cleveland has said that he will 
issue bonds whenever it becomes necessa 
ry in order to replenish his stock of gold. 
But sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 


NEWSPAPER PICTURES. 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, a highly respectable 
authority on matters of periodical art, 
lately gave its approval to ‘‘cuts in the 
columns of the daily newspapers,” and 
added: 

‘* There is no more reason why the reader 
should not receive accurate information or 
pleasing or satisfying impressions thrcugh the 
fruits of the engraver’s art than there is why 
he should not be given in legible type the 
printed matter that is suited to his needs and 
tastes.’ 

If the readers of our morning contempo- 
raries which have gone into the ‘‘ cut” 
business really ‘‘receive accurate informa 
tion or pleasing or satisfying impressions ” 
through the fruits of the engraver’s art 
now furnished us every morning, it shows 
that the ‘‘printed matter” has done the 
work which many observers have long 
feared it was doing among the news- 
paper readers of this city. The ‘print 
ed matter” of some of them has for a 
good while been doing all that printed 
matter can do to reduce the popular 
intelligence to that early stage which 
makes the life of nursery governesses 
and mistresses of kindergartens so hard, 
in which ail the resources of pedagogy 
have to be exhausted to keep the child’s 
attention fixed on anything. In the 
first attempts to get him to read, as 
every teacher of infants knows, pic- 
tures are a powerful help in explaining 
the combinations of letters which make 
up words, Who among us has not been 
indebted greatly to ‘‘cuts” in making 
his first intelligent acquaintance with 
‘*printed matter”? What a light, for in- 
etance, was thrown on the uses of the letter 
A by the little picture reproducing the 
Ass that Eat the Hay; on B by the Bull 
that Tossed the Man; on C by the Cat 
that Killed the Mouse; on D by the Dog 
that Barked at the Goose. 

Children of an older growth are in like 
manner immensely aided in grasping the 
leading facts of such an incident as the 
Craven wedding, for example, by appro- 
priate illustrations. One paper devoted a 
column or two to the question whether the 
bride’s wedding dress had paid duty, and 
maintained that if it had not paid duty 
because already worn, it showed that rhe 
was to be married in a ‘soiled gown.” 
But this contention-—-long and ably ar- 
gued—was necessarily confused by the 
cross issue, whether the bridegroom was 
really tattooed, as was represented by some 
rivalsheets. Therefusal of the bridegroom 
to answer categorically on this point led 
to the consuftation of all the local ex- 
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perts touching the attitude of the British | 


nobility towards the practice of tattoo 
ing, but their opinions were contlict- 
ing. The perusal of the pros and cons 
of these matters naturally confused even 
the brightest minds among our newspa- 
per readers. The printed matter hav- 
ing done what it could for them, the pic- 
tures were brought into play and lighted 
up the whole subject. The great question 
of cabmen’s beards also might have been 
discussed indefinitely in the text without 
the thorough elucidation given by a pic 
ture of a cabman with a beard, of ashaven 
cabman, and of two or three cabmen pro 
minent in the agitation. In like manner, 
how could any of us who were not there 
have ever got a clear idea of what the re- 
ception at the Hotel Waldorf was like 
without a picture of six or seven women 
three-quarters’ length, three men full 
length, and eight or ten blurred heads, 
male and female—all done nicely in bad 
printer's ink by a Hoe press ? 

The solemn truth is, that the printed 
matter of some of our metropolitan dailies 
has now fora dozen years been making it 
impossible for the people of this city to 
read anything very long on any subject, 
or read anything, long or short, on any 
serious subject. 
leave the public schools with reading and 
little else, make the newspaper their only 
literature. After they have been stutTed 
for a few years with the comic view of 
every institution, from Christianity down, 
and with burlesque reports of meetings, 
with bogus interviews with all public men, 
in which they are made to appear either 
knaves or fools, with accounts columns 
long of how one man hit another in the 
stomach, and how the other man object 
ed, and how the names of the Park ani- 
mals were changed, and how Johnny Ma- 
lone jilted the widow Jones, and how the 
hackmen feel about beards, and how a red 
faced man pursued a small man witha 
knife, the children get tired, and have to 
have their jaded attention roused by some 
thing which will not need to be followed 
with the eye like printed lines. 


The young people who 


No one who has cbserved New York 
journalism for the last few years could fail 
to perceive that pictures had to come soon- 
er or iater. The childish view of the world 
is, so to speak, ‘‘on top.” The youth does 
not want to read about Bering Sea, and is 
satisfied with a picture of Mr. Carter. He 
would like to know something about the dis- 
turbances in Brussels, and is satisfied with 
a picture of the King’s palace. He does not 
care to look into the merits of the Webster 
Bill, and is content with a picture of some 
of the nuisances on the Croton River. As 
to the Hawaiian trouble, he makes up his 
mind by means of a “cut” of the Am 
rican flag floating on the Government 
buildings, and feels sure that nobody 
but a tad American would “ haul down 
anything so pretty. But newspaper pro 
prietors who think they have finally 
solved the problem of sensational jour- 
nalism by seasoning the printed mat 
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‘cuts,” make, we are sure, a 
great mistake. Cuts will pali before long 
as reporters burlesque and Tom and 
Jerry philosophy have palled The cuts 

will in their turn have to be suppk 

mented by something more infantile stil 

The reader will demand and have to get 
a rattle, or a colored India- rubber balloon 
ora bright ball of worsted, ora jack-in-the 

box, with each year's subscription, The 
monopoly of Baubyhood is nearly over 


CORPORATION STOCK-WATERING. 


THE question of stock watering is peret 
nial in Massachusetts, principally for the 
reason that the railroads of that State 
were Luilt through subsermptions to the 
capital stock and not by bonds, as is the 
modern fashion. Hence the increase in 
values which on Western roads is repre 
sented by an advance towards the par ot 
the stock (which at first cost nothing) is re 
gistered in Massachusetts by an increase 
much above par. This quotation above 
par gives an opportunity to the railway of 
watering its capital by issuing to present 
holders new stock at par which can be sold 
immediately at a large advance. Around 
the bill before the Massachuseits General 
Court to preventsuch salesthe fight against 
watering has centred. Last week the State 
Board of Trade held a meeting at which ex 
Railroad Commissioner George G. Crocker 
delivered an address. Since all seemed to 
agree with the speaker, he may be sup 
? 


hlerests of 


posed to represent the business 


Massachusetts. 
The general subject has been so often 
discussed that it Is unnecessary to go over 
the whole ground further than to say that 
stock and bond- watering has given rise to 
evils which should be restrained if this can 
be done without doing mere harm than 
good. But if anything of the sort is to 
be attempted, it is well to clear the ground 
by asserting that nothing can be gained 
by arguments so sweeping as to d 
their purpose; and this is the def 
Crocker’s reasoning and that of al 





think with him. Shakspere’s 


‘* there is scme soul of goodness in things 
evil,” is as applicable to commerce as 
morals, and the best course in discussin: 
this business problem is to ask one’s s 


why, 1n spite of much denunciation at 
innumerable statutes, corporate stock 
watering Is still persisted in. We may 
sure, from the constant instances we hear 


of, that there is some business principle at 
the bottom which is asserting itself, ever 
though we may be hostile to the form whic! 
it publicly assumes 

When a dry-geods partners! is su 
cessful, each partner obtains his due shan 
of the accumulats 1 protits No 


chinery is necessary to accomplish this 
result, and no one complains becau:e the 
tirm has grown wealthy in gitimiats 
track For well known reasons suppose 
that a dry goods house turn themselves 
into a corperation, and issue stock in 


amount equal to the value of the business 


330)7 


as it is at the time of incorporation-- 


not as it was when they started as a 
firm. We will assume that their success 
still continues, and in a few years the 
value of the c rporation assets ts doubled 
When the 


was no cecasion for any difficulty, but the 


firms preperty doubled there 
corporate form bas changed the position 
lf we followed the practice of the first 
part ne rsl Ip, We she uld double the stock, 
for undeniably the best theory of 
corporation finance require that the 
share capital should stand at or near par 
But, while doubling the partnership value 
is legitimate, doubling the shares of the 
corporation without payment for them ts 

Watering Stock watering, then, nits 
innecent form may be detined as an at 


tempt to make the nomina 


capiial ttion 
ota orporation conform to the real value 
of the property and assets. As thus stated 
yet the principle in practice bas been sul 
ject to much abuse—to the loss of the 


vestor, however, oftener than of the con 


one ortwo axtoms about Water Li 
s d tl i int f stock and el out 
standing ould be a basis for estimating 
what } es such rporations should 
fairly i wed to make for services ret 

lered referrit a COTPOrath ns hav nar 
public duties, such as railwavs, gas cot 

panies, and the like. This assertion is only 
partiv trite ifie pur ibilitw « greater 
profit is essential to progress What 5 
less corporation Will strive to pertect ifs 


precess or invent new machinerv if allthe 


saving is to go to the public in the shape of 
a reduction of fares or prices It is truer 
to say that the interestsof corporation and 
istomer a t a If the publ 
ce i buy its hats or shoes at half our 
present price ght to be w ng that 
! enterpri rt Tl ation introducin 
thre \ s id ' irge pro 
~ ! e tt ven if it trebled 
ts stock. And while a railway is not 
e os Ss a nufacturer, we can- 
I Tord nore the point altogether 
Farrer, in his book ‘The State in relation 
gives instances where gas 
ompanrics in England were allowed to pay 
ligher dividends in proportion as they re 
Price OL gas It would be easy 
s Ww that t cal (station to station 
rates of the Fitchburg Railroad are double 


those of the Boston and Albany; a resi 
dent along the former road might well 
at the Fitchburg should be al 
med to increase its « ipital in lefinitely 
if only his charges fell in inverse propor 
prevent the Fitchburg 
ranv railway under any circumstances 
from stock watering e., giving a share 
f increasing profits to its stockholders 
may postpone the resident's hopes for 
ower freights; for inthe long run the two 
Then, too, 


omes of Mr. Crocker’s contention 


‘ 


nes influence each other. 


in the face of the fact, brought out in the 
statistics of the Inter-State Commerce Com 
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mission, that the groups of railways hav 
ing the largest capitalization per mile have 
also the lowest average tariffs ? 

If, then, we assume that corporations 
must be given the chance to make better 
profits in order that the public may have 
better service or lower prices, how should 
those increases in profits be registered? As 
we saw in the case of the dry-goods house, 
the corporate form does not lend itself 
easily to this registering. The trouble 
mainly springs from the wholly wrong 
idea often entertained that the ruling rate 
of interest for borrowed money should be 
the measure of a corporation’s dividends. 
It is toconform the rate of the dividend to 
4 or 5 per cent. that the amount of the 
corporation’s stock is increased. But this 
interest rate bas nothing to do with the 
question of profits. The percentage paid 
for money borrowed on good collateral 
bears no relation to the percentage of pro- 
fit to which a partner in an enterprise 
is entitled who assumes all the risks, If 
the original projectors of or investors 
in our <levated railway system had been 
in any way limited to a return of only 
5 per cent. on their money, that system 
would not have been built. These men 
demand—and rightly—a profit commensu- 
rate with their risk of loss in going into a 
costly experiment. As public opinion 
would not allow of high dividends, the 
stock had to be watered, while at the 
same time the present fare is only 5 cents 
for all hours and for any distance. Would 
it really have been a commercial sin if, 
concurrently with a reduction in fares, 
the dividend had been increased say to 
12 per cent. without water ? 

There is, of course, possible abuse in 
corporation stock-watering, a discussion 
of the remedies for which is always in 
order. But no true understanding of our 
commercial conditions can be had, and no 
true relief devised, so long as would be 
reformers take the extreme ground that 
all attempts on the part of corpora- 
tions to pay high dividends, or to ad- 
just capital and profits, are wrongs against 
the State. 





PADEREWSKI AND LISZT. 
THE question of nationality plays a curi- 
ous role in the history of pianoforte play- 
ing. For a long time most of the great 
pianoforte composers and players—the 
Bachs, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann—were Ger- 
mans. But with Schumann the list of 
Germans great in this department prac- 
tically came to an end (unless we ex- 
cept Biilow and Brahms), and the field 
was left open for Slavic and Hunga- 
rian competitors. Russia gave us Ru- 
binstein and Pachmann; Hungary, Liszt 
and Josetfy; Scotland, D’Albert; but the 
land preéminent for pianists is Poland. 
Chopin was a Pole, and so was the bril- 
liant young Tausig, who, had he not died 
at the age of thirty, would, in the opinion of 
his pupil, Mr. Joseffy, and many others, 





have surpassed even his master, Liszt. Ru- 
binstein, too, was half a Pole by descent. 
Little Josef Hoffman is a Pole, and now, 
to cap the climax, Mr. Paderewski has ap- 
peared ; so that musically speaking, at any 
rate, it is safe to say, ‘‘Noch ist Polen 
nicht verloren.” 

Poland will some day honor Paderewski 
as it now honors Chopin ; but in order to 
win the great fame and wealth which have 
fallen to his lot at the early age of thirty- 
two, he was of course obliged, like Cho- 
pin, to leave his native country and seek 
the great musical centres of the world. 
Three years ago he played in London toa 
$50 audience. To-day he often makes $5, - 
000 in two hours, with $7,000 for the 
high-water mark. This profitableness 
of his art is a phenomenon worth men- 
tioning, because he never resorts to clap- 
trap, trickiness, or sensationalism in or- 
der to win success and applause. In this 
respect he is superior to Liszt, who, in his 
early period, did sometimes resort to sen- 
sationalism, which, however, was less a 
sign of immature taste than the wild ex- 
uberance of technical mastery bent ona 
frolic, and therefore not to be judged 
more severely than young Mozart’s feat 
of playing on a piano the keys of 
which were covered with a cloth. The 
conditions in those days were not the same 
as at present. How eager the world was 
for Liszt’s show pieces may be inferred 
from the fact that when, in the pressure 
of concert-giving and travelling, he some- 
times kept his operatic arrangements in 
his head a few months before writing 
them down, the publishers pursued him 
from town to town urging him to put 
them into shape for the printer. 

To offset this early sensationalism, Liszt 
did more than any other musician to 
popularize the best music by playing his 
later splendid and thoroughly artistic 
arrangements all over Europe. To us it 
seems strange that he should have played 
Beethoven’s symphonies on the piaro at 
Viennese concerts; but the truth is that 
the orchestras and conductors of that time 
were unable to interpret those sym- 
phonies satisfactorily, and many per- 
sons exclaimed, after hearing Liszt’s in- 
spired performance, that now for the first 
time was Beethoven’s genius fully reveal. 
edto them. Mr. Paderewski would never 
imitate Liszt’s example of playing a Bee- 
thoven symphony on the piano, for the 
simple reason that such a thing is no 
longer necessary. Our instrumentalists 
have improved immeasurably since the 
time—not much more than half a cen- 
tury ago—when the leading orchestra in 
Vienna put aside Schubert's ninth sym- 
phony as too difficult to be played. But 
Mr. Paderewski does play, and most prop- 
erly, Liszt's superb arrangements of songs 
and operatic melodies. Schumann once 
said of Thalberg that he had the gift 
of dressing up commonplace ideas in 
such a way as to make them inter st- 
ing. Liszt had the higher gift of tak- 
ing the ideas of the greatest composers 





and transcribing them for the piano in 
such a way as to make them even supe- 
rior to the original. Thus he succeeded in 
doing with mu-i: what no poet has ever 
succeeded in duing with poetry—translate 
it succe:sfully into another language. 
His happiest translations were the Ma- 
gyar melodies, with their Asiatic gypsy or- 
naments, which he welded into his Hunga- 
rian rhapsodies for the delight of all whose 
musical enjoyment does not consist in the 
pedantic analyzing of sonatas, but who 
take pleasure in the spontaneous melodies 
in which the naive populace, in its mo- 
ments of poetic emotion, has embodied its 
joys and sorrows. Mr. Paderewski has 
revealed to us the true spirit of this de- 
lightful Hungarian folk-music as no 
pianist or gypsy band has ever done. 

Liszt had the mocking-bird gift of imi- 
tating the style of all the great pianists, 
and generally surpassed them on their 
own ground. Mr. Paderewski has inhe- 
rited this trait, as well as Liszt’s amazing 
and unobtrusive technique and the art of 
getting orchestral effects from the piano, 
while in the magic of producing exquisite 
tone colors he even surpasses Liszt. In 
regard to their early career these great 
pianists present a considerable contrast. 
Mr. Paderewski was almost thirty be- 
fore he won universal fame, while Liszt 
was the pet of all Europe as a boy. At 
nine, if he was asked to play a Bach 
fugue, he would boldly ask, ‘In what 
key?” At sixteen he had earned $20,000. 
But at present Mr. Paderewski is under- 
going the same experiences that Liszt 
did, in the way of artistic, pecuniary, 
and social successes. That some foolish 
persons participate in the new ‘‘cult” 
is not his fault, nor is it gallant or 
just to sneer at it as a feminine fad. 
Were it not for the women, music 
in America and England would soon 
come toanend Wagner understood this 
when he wrote: ‘‘ With women’s hearts 
it has always gone well with my art; and 
probably because, amid the prevailing 
vulgarity, itis always most difficult for 
women to let their souls become as tho- 
roughly hardened as has been so com- 
pletely the case with our political men- 
folk.” 

In local musical annals the season of 
1892-1893 will go down as the Paderewski 
year. The Polish pianist will take his 
farewell of New York next Saturday, not 
to be heard again for several years, as he 
intends to devote his time to composi- 
tion. No doubt it is more important 
for the cause of music that he should 
do so than that he should continue 
playing; yet it would be an incalcu- 
lable loss if he should present one more 
parallel to Liszt by abandoning public 
playing altogether while he is the greatest 
living interpreter of the genius of the 
great masters. It is to be hoped that he 
will combine the functions of composer 
and pianist, giving concerts when his 
brain needs time for the maturing of new 
ideas, 
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VIRGINIAN VOTING IN THE COLONIAL 
PERIOD (1744-1774 : 


PROVIDENCE, April 12, 1893. 


To the Northern mind, the standing puzzle | 


of Southern history is the existence, side by 
side, of aristocratic institutions and 
democratic political theories. We admit the 
presence of both. As for the former, we easily 


x ial 


perceive the causes, and see that they must 
have existed from the beginning. With re 
spect to the latter, we feel ourselves to be on 
less certain ground, 
tant and interesting problems confronting any 
one who approaches the history of Virginia in 
the times before the Revolution is that of the 
origin of Virginian democracy. We do not 
certainly know either when or why it came in 
to existence. The prevailing assumption is, 
that it was the invention of Thomas Jefferson, 
or at least that it was the product of the Revo 
lutionary movement. I do not believe that 
this is the true theory. To prove, or even to 
formulate, any other theory, would require a 
long-continued inquiry. In the present writ- 
ing nothing more is attempted than to make a 
slight contribution to the investigation of the 
question. 

It may be of some service towards this end if 
a partial ans@er is given to the question, to 
what extent Virginian politics had already 
become democratic in the period just preceding 
the outbreak of the Revolution. The mode by 
which I shall hope to cast a little light on this 
subordinate question is by the inquiry whether, 
in the last generation of the colonial period in 
Virginia, the years between 1744 and 1774, the 
exercise of the right of suffrage was in practice 
confined to the few. Did the Virginians of 
that period vote’? Did they, for instance, vote 
in as large numbers proportionally as did the 
men of Massachusetts, which we know to have 
been highly democratic ? At any rate we know 
that Massachusetts in the years from 1778 on 
was highly democratic, and it is these years, 
rather than those of the period preceding the 
Revolution, for which we have satisfactory 
data concerning voting in Massachusetts, and 
which we shall make the basis of our compari 
I have shown elsewhere (New England 
Magazine, January, 1890), that in the votes 
upon constitutions in 1778, 1779, and 1780, the to- 
tal vote cast in Massachusetts amounted to but 
about 5 per cent. of the population, though 
it is probable that about 16 per cent. possessed 
the franchise; that in the voting for Governor 
in 1780 about 3 per cent. of the population par- 
ticipated, in the next six years about 2 per 
cent. ; that Shays’s Rebellion and the discussions 
respecting the Federal Constitution brought 
the figure up to 5 per cent. in the next three 
elections; and that then it sank to between 3 
and 4, and there remained until 1794 and the 
disputes engendered by the French Revolution. 

How many inhabitants of colonial Virginia 
could vote, it is impossible to say. At the 
opening of the period chosen, the qualifications 
of an elector in a county were those prescribed 
by the act of August, 1736, namely, ‘* an estat 
of freehold, or other greater estate, in one 
hundred acres of land, at least, if no settle 
ment be made upon it; or twenty-five acres 
with a house and plantation,” m the county 
where he was proposing to vote. So far as the 
comparison can be made, it would appear that 
the Virginian qualification in real estate was 
somewhat higher than that established in 
Massachusetts. Moreover, the addition of a 
possible qualification in personal property in 
Massachusetts gave the suffrage to a certain 
number of the landless, especially to adult 


One of the most impor 


son. 





The 


sons of freeholders who were not themselves 
free h ders In 
in unimproved 


Nation. 


17 the Virginia qualification 


land was reduced from on 
hundred acres to fifty, that in improved land 
remaining still at twenty-five 


The election 
effected } 


law of 1769 no change in 





sp cts 


But how many of the inhabitants of the Vir 


ginian counties actually voted Statistics are 


available for certain counties only 





only a few of the elections to the House of Bur 


gesses. In a few county court-houses the 
figures have been preserved, and | have taken 
to ol 


re ports of contested-election 


pains, by inspection or correspondence, 
tain these rhe 
cases in the Journals of the House of 


Burgesses 


contain a few others, and a few have been ob 
tained from certain materials published in M1 
Ford's edition of Washington's writings 

First 


Fairfax 


in the order of time 
1744, 
Fairfax has lately sent me. 


vote in 
the clerk of 
But leaving that 
for the present, | take up, first of all, certain 
Spottsylvania Westmoreland 


The records of a contested-election 


comes a 


County in which 


votes in and 
Counties. 
case in NSpottsylvania in 1748, as given in the 
Journal of the House of Burgesses, show that 
the sitting members, William Waller and Rice 
Curtis, had received at the recent election ISS 
and 137 votes respectively, and that the peti 
tioner or contestant, Benjamin Grymes, had 
received 60. He declares that more were con 
in a Wagon, ready to vote for him, at the 
time when the sheriff closed the polls, but we 
can make no allowance for these. The total of 
} 


course to be divided by two, since 


ing 


285 is of 
each voter had the right to vote for two candi 
obvious 


dates. As probably some did not, it is 


that at least 195 of the freeholders of Spottsy] 
vania voted at this election of 1748. Now we 
do not know the white population of Spottsy} 


vania County at this time (white population is 


of course alone to be reckoned), but we d 
know the 
tithables 
1705 (and the act 


repeated the same definition), all 


number of its white tithables 
included, according to the act ot 
of this same session of 174s 
white males 
such, 


of sixteen and upwards. Of Spottsyl 


vania in 1756 had 665, as we learn froma re 


turn which Governor Dinwnidie sent to the 
Lords of Trade in that year. How large a 
population does this imply In Massachusetts 


of the present 
ISS3. the males of sixteen and more 
stituted 
The proportion of suct 


days of 


day, according to the census of 


about one-third of the population 


greater in these greater longevity, di 
and sn 
a Virginian 


minished infant mortality, 





lic s. 


The population of 


hundred and forty vears ago 


was probably 


considerably more than three times as 





as its number of tithables. Governor Dinwid 





die computed it at four times as great. Com 
parison of the white tithables of 1790, INo i 
i { the apper x 





1S1Q, as given in document 


to the Journal of the Virginian Convent 


IS29-30, with the white populati f thos 
years, shows the latter 4.1 times the forn 


Suppose, then, that Spottsylvania had a wl 








population of 2.500. We have seen that in t] 
election I vote of at st 
This isa bly m than sev 
per cent I That w i be a 
light vote n the census Vea 
ISSO eighteen pe t. of our poy ation Vote 
but, after every deduction, the figure is 
which much surpasses that 
cratic Massachusetts in the years ediately 
after the close of the Revolution 

To turn to other instances. In the i court 
house of Westmoreland County I was so fortu 


3009) 


nate ast ~ vert state! nts of t “ 
at f ections for the Hous Burg 
MATELY = i ‘ 
In 1748 there were “iH votes ast if 
Bushrod and for George Lee, from w 
¢ aw ls if i that oy m wvoten tr 
waz th we 2 votes cast f lohn Bust 
rod, 207 for Rol Vaulx, apparently [6 
Richard Lee ~“ I amd S44 KR 
t tla ( (‘arte lL} vot ~ 
ther nbered at least in t iH voted 
for ¢ i \ugus e Washingtor t be dlistit 
guished f 1 the tee als at and 
for Richard Lee, and the ““ 1 appear 
have been 162 voti i “et “ { 
ippear to have bewt it ist sf ~) votes 
Were cast for ¢ \ugust Wast 1, IS 
for Philip Ludw Lee, 16S f I " Le 
and s for W am Bernard. Now Dinwid 
lie’s turn t! Xx veoa ‘ 
Westimor ind ¢ unt “ Hi ow t tha 
bles, a t mav there tee | 
had i} iiatior { tha ow 
inhabitants 
Arm S ~ t e Votes ~ . 
from tl $ \“ h Was ss 
himself ! t ti ses 
The st sucl ‘ i st ‘ x 
f whicl ! t 
Fred ( ty tt . t} 
st of V . that a 
| il s if vs Votes { \V 
i 1 ry if s Swear ‘ VW as 
ington ! Was \ his ‘ t 
nust hav - “ 
\ a t \ K 
it Woes snd Sw t Next Vea 
nty t } i VW < 
} stal Wa i M 
oH West 14) Capt. Sw 
It appears nt } 
, } on ‘ ‘ \ = 
Col. Was t ‘ i \ 
ind Le ( \ Ste] \ : 
t . < Sigs . 
white i . ~el x ‘ 
it Sta X t . 
Was t s \ x 
} ‘ \ \ was «if ’ 
x 1 shows 
i : ~ + t 
wr > { i s t i ins 
t ~ . this ‘ ; 
nia v t | H t i 
— ~ -t . petit ' 
t i = f \ ‘ Aas a 
¢ s t s tes, 1 
* — bta , { 
. re } 1s - ary Went t 
¢ } —,- t a ( intVv ana 
Was yf i \\ «Tt es | Sta la 
N t : “ l ul giver rl " 
; ‘ . ns seems t ‘ : 
\ =< ft gh.a rding to the Governor's re 
vears | ©, there were in the 
tv t thables and presumably 
. i t i tt erals own state 
= hat vote Was 0 isually 
ext case for which | have figures is that 
t tron of 768 in Fauquiet (County, a 
" i Thomas H. Harrison contested the 
seat ( rr} s Marshall, father of the 
great ©] Tusti and of James Scott, be 
suse Marshall, being Sheriff of Farquier up 
to September 2. had aj pointed September 18 


and this, 
of election in Stafford, 


the day for the election since 


hat was also the dav 


had prevented some electors from 


t COT, 
thence 


ceurs in the Journals of the 
it was held that, though 


The case « 


House of Burgesses 
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Col. Marshall had acted improperly in so do- 
ing, the number thus virtually excluded was 
not enough to alter the vote, which stood: 
Marshall 329, Scott 273, Harrison 196. Ap- 
parently, therefore, 399 freeholders of Fau- 
quier voted on this occasion. Unfortunately, 
the population of Fauquier at this time is omit- 
ted in Dinwiddie’s return as printed. If it bore 
the same proportion to that of all Virginia in 
1769 which it did in 1790, the number would 
have been a little over four thousand. 

The last case in which I have found figures 


~* 


772, where about 
240 voted in a population which must have 
been by that time about 2,500. Summing up 
all the cases, thirteen in number, we find that, 
if they are to be taken as a fair guide, about 6 
per cent. of the white inhabitants of colonial 
Virginia voted at the elections for the House of 
Burgesses in the last decades of the colonial 
period. This was a larger proportion than was 
usual in Massachusetts and other parts of Ame- 
rica at a period a little later, with a suilicient 
margin to allow for the possibility that the 
populations we have assumed are underesti- 
mates. We are obliged to conclude one of two 
things—either that the suffrage was wider in 
Virginia than elsewhere, or that there was a 
fuller participation in its exercise by those 
qualified. Either supposition is adverse to the 
view that Virginia was a country of purely 
aristocratic government before the Revolu- 
tion, and that the poor and the middle classes 
had little share in the management of public 
affairs. No doubt the poor man was subject in 
a great degree to the influence of his rich 
neighbor, under the system of viva-voce vot- 
ing. Yet, all deductions made, it seems that 
the facts brought forward do something to 
support the theory that Virginian democracy 
was in some respects already in operation be- 
fore the Revolution. 
J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, 


quoted is a case in Surry in 1 


TOCQUEVILLE’S SOUVENIRS.—II. 
Paris, April 13, 1893. 

WE left Tocqueville on the day after the 
Revolution of 1848. Paris was to him a curious 
subject of observation; he was struck by the 
character of the revolution which had just 
been accomplished, and by the absolute power 
which it had momentarily given to the people, 
and to those classes of the people which live by 
the work of their hands. 


‘* Though,” says he, ‘‘ the working classes had 
often played a principal part in the events of 
the great Revolution, they had never become 
the conductors and the sole masters of the 
State, either de jure or de facto. The Con- 
vention contained, perhaps, not a single man 
of the people; it was full of bourgeois and of 
lettered men, The war between the Mountain 
and the Gironde was conducted on both sides 
by members of the bourgeoisie, and the triumph 
of the former never placed the power solely in 
the hands of the people. The Revolution of 
July, 1830, was a by the people, but the mid 
dle classes had prepared it, conducted it, and 
reaped the principal fruits of it. The February 
Revolution, on the contrary, seemed to have 
been made entirely outside of the bourgeoisie 
and against it. In this great struggle, the two 
parts which in France chiefly composed the so- 
cial body had separated, and the people, re- 
maining alone, was alone in possession of the 
power. Nothing could be more novel in our 
annals.” 


Tocqueville notes that, during the Revolution 
and immediately afterwards, all the agents of 
public security had disappeared; the city was 
patrolled by armed workingmen. The ter- 
ror of the other classes was intense—it prob 
ably never was so great at the time of the first 


, 





The Nation. 


Revolution; it is compared by Tocqueville to 
the terror which must have been felt in the 
civilized cities of the Roman world when they 
suddenly found themselves in the hands of the 
Vandals and the Goths. 

What Tocqueville sees and explains with the 
cold lucidity of his talent is the socialistic cha- 
racter of the new revolution. After the right 
of universal suffrage had been proclaimed— 
and it was proclaimed immediately—the peo- 
ple had no further civil rights to conquer; 
nevertheless, a hundred systems sprang out of 
the minds of the Socialists. There was a sort 
of spontaneous generation of plans for the re- 
organization of society. 

‘* Everything,” says ag alr non ‘was still 
erect except royalty and Parliament; but it 
seemed as if the shock of the Revolution had 
changed everything into dust, and as if a prize 
had been offered to the best form to be given 
to the new edifice. Each man had his plan: 
one offered it in the newspapers, another in 
placards, which covered the walls; another in 
speeches made in the open air. One wanted to 
suppress the inequality of fortunes, another the 
inequality of instruction, another undertook to 
destroy the most ancient of inequalities, the 
differences between man and woman. Speci- 
fics were presented against poverty, remedies 
given for the evil of work, which torments in- 
equality since it exists. . Socialism will 
remain the essential character of the February 
Revolution; the Republic of 1848 will appear 
at a distance not as a means but as an end.” 

If Tocqueville were still alive, he might draw 
a curious parallel between the Socialism of 
IsfS and the Socialism of our time. The So- 
cialists of 1848 had definite systems, they had 
formulas. We still remember, though a little 
vaguely, the phalanstére of Fourier and Con- 
sidérant, the People’s Bank of Proudhon, etc. 
The modern Socialists (I speak of the working- 
men) have renounced all these empty theories ; 
they think only of destroying, not of construct- 
ing. They look on society as divided into two 
classes, those who possess and those who do not 
possess; they consider capital and labor as an- 
tagonistic forces, and they imagine that labor 
is enslaved by capital. Force, brute force, 
seems to be their last resort against the tyran- 
ny of the middle classes. They can hardly be 
said to have any political opinions, and if they 
are Republican, ft is simply because the Re- 
public appears to them more destructive than 
the monarchy. 

Few people in 1848 understood as well as 
Tocqueville the dangers of Socialism. As he 
Says : 

‘The people at first tried to better its con- 
dition by means of political institutions ; but, 
after every change, it found that its condition 
had not become any better, or was becoming 
better only with a slowness which seemed in- 
supportable to the precipitancy of its desires. 
It was inevitable that it should, some day or 
other, discover that what made its condition 
narrow was not the constitution of the Gov- 
ernment—that it was a result of the immutable 
laws of society; and it was natural that it 
should ask itself if it had not the power and the 
right to change these laws, as it had changed 
the others. And tospeak specially of the right 
of property, which is the foundation of our 
social order, all the privileges which covered 
up and, so to speak, concealed this right having 
been destroyed, the right of property remain- 
ed, in their eyes, the principal obstacle to a 
perfect equality of man, and was its only ap- 
parent sign ; was it not necessary that it, too, 
should be abolished in its turn ?” 

No ery found more favor in 1848 than Proud- 
hon’s ** La propri¢té, c’est le vol” (Property is 
robbery), and M. Thiers found it necessary to 
write a pamphlet in defence of property. The 
academic discussions which ensued bet ween the 
Economists and the Socialists soon took a dra- 
matic form in the streets. The Constituant 
Assembly which had been sent up to Paris by 
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the country, found itself confronted by the So- 
cialists. Tocqueville had been elected Deputy 
from the Department of the Manche. He gives 
a very vivid description of the elections, of the 
first meetings of the Constituant Assembly, of 
the invasion of the Assembly on the 15th of 
May by the populace of Paris, headed by its 
Socialist leaders. One of them, in the midst 
of a great tumult, declared, ‘‘in the name of 
the people,” the dissolution of the National 
Assembly. The Assembly was saved by the 
National Guards, but it was clear that this 
great Socialist demonstration was the first act 
of a tremendous drama. 

The drama took place in June; for a whole 
week, Paris a great battlefield 
Tocqueville says with reason that 


became 


“The insurrection of June was the greatest 
and the most singular in French history and 
perhaps in any history; the greatest, since, for 
four days, more than a hundred thousand men 
were engaged in it; the most singular, inas 
much as the insurgents fought without any war 
ery, without any chiefs, without any flags. and 
nevertheless with a marvellous ensemble and 
with a military experience which astonished 
the oldest officers. What also distinguished 
this insurrection among all the events of the 
same kind which have followed each other for 
sixty years, was the fact that its object was 
not to change the form of government, but to 
alter the state of society. It was not a politi 
cal struggle, it was a conflict of classes, a ser- 
vile war.” 

The philosophical mind of Tocqueville would 
soon have seen the secret connection between 
the insurrection of June and the Commune of 
1871. The army which had no chiefs, no flag, 
no war cry in 1848, had found chiefs in 1871, it 
had the red flag, it had a war cry, ‘‘ Vive la 
Commune !” And what meant this word com- 
mune ’ It was a word which in reality covered 
all the false theories, all the false hopes, all the 
jealousies, all the hatreds, all the aspirations of 
the classes which live by the toil of their hands. 
Now, as in 1848, these classes are told every 
day that the fortune of the rich is, as it were, 
something stolen from them; they are told that 
the inequality of fortunes is as contrary to 
justice and to morality as it is to nature itself, 
“The women,” says Tocqueville, ‘took as 
much part in the insurrection of June as the 
men; while the men fought, the women prepar- 
edand brought the munitions, and when the 
necessity to surrender came, the women were 
the last to accept it.” 

Gen. Cavaignac fought the terrible battle of 
June with much ability and decision; he be- 
came a virtual dictator. Lamartine, and all 
the other members of the Government which 
had been formed after the Revolution of 1848, 
disappeared, so to speak, before him. Tocque- 
ville had accepted the Republic without any 
enthusiasm, but with a conviction that the 
monarchy had become impossible. After the 
insurrection of June, he saw at once that the 
tepublic was in danger, though the Constitu- 
ant Assembly had won the victory. ‘* The love 
of independence was to be replaced by fear, 
perhaps by some disgust of free institutions; 
after such an abuse of liberty, a reaction was 
inevitable. Themovement of retreat began at 
once: first slow, almost invisible to the naked 
eye, afterwards rapid, finally, impetuous and 
irresistible.” 

It was well prophesied, and we know where 
the movement of retreat stopped: it brought 
France successively to the coup d'état of De- 
cember, then to the proclamation of the Em- 
pire. Tocqueville, who was a Liberal, was to 
be one of the Ministers of Prince Louis Napo- 
leon when the Prince was elected President of 
the Republic. -His memoirs are interrupted 
after the insurrection of June. He jumps over 
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April 27, 


the period which extends from that epoch till 
June, 1849. 
later, if I have time. 
portant to me, while my recollections were 


‘*T will,” he says, ‘return to it 
It has seemed more im- 


still fresh, to retrace the tive months which I 
spent in the The short-lived 
Cabinet in which Tocqueville was Minister of 


Government.” 


Foreign Affairs was composed of himself; of 
Odilen President of the 
Passy, head of the Finances: of Dufaure, head 
of the Home Office, and a few others, now for- 
gotten. 
of the Prince-President is very interesting, as 


Barrot, Council; of 


he was, of all Napoleon's ministers, and per 
haps of all the men who would not take part 
in his conspiracy against the Republic, the 
politician who was the highest advanced in his 
favor, Who saw the most of him and could best 
judge him. 


‘““He was very superior to what people could 
have judged from his previous life and his 
mad enterprises. 
person, some engaging qualities : an easy anid 
benevolent disposition, a humane character, a 
kind and even somewhat tender though not deli 
cate soul, perfect simplicity, a certain 
modesty in the midst of the immense pride which 
his origin gave him. Capable of feeling affe: 
tion, he could inspire it among those who ap 
proached him. His conversation was rare and 
sterile ; 
talk and enter into intimate relations with 
him, nor any facility in speaking, but writing 
habits and a certain vanity of authorship 


The portrait which Tocqueville gives | 


He had, as a private | 





he had not the art of making others | 


His dissimulation, which was profound, like | 


that of a man who had spent his life in plot 
ting, was singularly aided by his motionless 
features and expressionless gaze, for his eyes 
were dull and opaque, like ground glass, which 
lets the light pass, but through which you see 
nothing. Very indifferent to danger, he had a 


fine and cool courage in a crisis, and at the | 


same time (which is a common thing) he was 
very vacillatiug in his designs. His in 
telligence was incoherent, confused, full of 
great thoughts badly put together, sometimes 
borrowed from the examples of Napoleon, 
sometimes from Sovialistic theories, sometimes 
from the memories of England, a country in 
which he had lived; from very different and 
often contrary sources. He had with difficulty 
collected his ideas in solitary meditation, apart 
from men and things, for he was naturally a 
dreamer, fond of chimeras. But, when 
he was forced to leave these vague and vast 
regions and to keep within the limits of busi 
ness, his mind was found capable of a just con 
clusion, often with finesse and even a certain 
depth, but never quite safe, and always ready 
to couple an odd idea with a just one.” 


The portrait is very long, and I can give 
only a part of it; it is delineated with much 
care. 

Tocqueville had, in his short career as Minis 
ter of Foreign Affairs, to study all the affairs 
of Europe. With his usual depth of thought, 
he foresaw many of the transformations which 
have taken place since the proclamation of the 
This part of his Memoirs, 
which ends them, is not the least interesting, 
and, at times, it is truly prophetic. 


Second Empire. 
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Correspondence, 
THE CHICAGO MAYORALTY 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION 


Sirk: The following from the last issue of the 
Nation is misleading: 


“The defeat of the better element in Chi- 
cago by the bummer and semi-criminal ele- 
ment under Mr.Carter Harrison—and in the Ex- 
position vear, too—has naturally excited much 
attention inthis city. Some solved the prob 
lem by throwing doubt on the existence of a 
better element in Chicago.” 

Harrison's election was due not to his being 


but to the fact of 


satisfactory to the 


voters 


‘The Nation. 


his opponent being very unsatisfactory. It is 


generally conceded that had Mr. Lyman J 
Gage, the President of the First National Bank, 
been persuaded to run against Harrison, the 
latter would have stood no chance at all. But 
“Sam” Allerton—that is the way he is always 
designated—is, for business reasons, particu 
larly obnoxious to the labor element. Then 
for social reasons, he was unsatisfactory to a 
large number of the “better clement Per 
haps it might be said that in his business re 
cord he represents the better element, and 
thereby lost a large vete, while in his social 


qualifications he does not represent the ** bet 
ter element,” and thereby lost another large 
vote. 


It is precisely because this is ** Exposition 


year” that this latter objection told heavily 
against him. Many who go to make up * the 
better element,” and who in ordinary vears 
would have voted for ** Sam” Allerton, for this 
particular year preferred Harrison, and for 
the simple reason that he is, in the convention 
al sense, a scholar and a gentleman. No one 


questions his education, nor—barring his eget 


ismi—his evidences of culture : while his long 


and varied experience as Congressinan, May 


traveller, writer, and entertainer, coupled 


social intercourse 


with his natural fitness for 


qualifies him to welcome any and all of the 
men, women, and children whe visit the 
World's Fair this summer 

Aside from all this, Mr. Allerton, though w 


doubtedly an honest, well-meaning man, is, as 
the executive head of public affairs, an un 


known quantity: and this is not the time for 


Chicago to make experiments 


DANTE AT OXFORD 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION 
Sirk: In 


Comentum 


the * Translat et 


Dantis’ of 


your review of 


totius Libri Johannes 
de Serravalle, | notice the following passage 

‘But the chief 
for E 


of evidence that can possibly be « 


interest in the commentary 





glish readers is that in it is the only bit 


ited fi 
Englishmen sometimes try hard to believ: 


that least visit 


Dante studied at Oxford, or at 


ed it.” I venture to call your attention to the 
fact that this statement is not strictly and 
absolutely true. It is, indeed, true that no 


early authority except this distinctly mentions 
Dante's studies at Oxford; but there is a muct 
earlier passage 
England, 


ter, 


implying a visit of 


which, considering Dante's chara 


it might not unfairly be argued, carried 
least to Oxford. This is t 


Visit at 
in the 
Dantis,’ written by Beccaccio t mpany a 
Petrarch 


with it a 
be found 


famous ‘Carmen in 





copy of Dante sent t 


as follows 





There exist of the **¢ 
divergent texts, 
printed (see \ 
Latine del Boccacci Trieste, IS7%, p. TUL. f 
an enumeration of the editions The te 
have both been printed by Car 
etterari,’ 2d ed., 


L 
So far 
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\ RICHMON MARSH 
We had in mind, while writing, the 


well known passage to which Prof. Marsh 
kindly calls our attention. But we con 
cluded, after deliberation, not to consider 


it as evidence, on the ground—to which 
Prof. Marsh himself -that 


caccio § verses are obvy iously ‘‘rather rhe- 


refers Boc- 


torical than trustworthy,” and the phrase 
extremosque Britannos merely equivalent 
to Ultima Thule; especially as the passage, 
if taken literally, involves a statement in- 
consistent with Boccaccio’s distinct asser- 
both Life and in his Com 


tions, in his 
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ment Dr. Edward Moore, in tr ating the 
question in his ‘Danie and his Early Bi- 
ographers,’ decides that this fact alone 
makes even the genuineness of the v-rses 
doubtful.—Ep. NaTIon. | 





THE CLEFT INFINITIVE. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: After reading Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s 
long communication in your issue of April 13, I 
was inclined to leave the question about ‘‘ the 
cleft infinitive” where he has left it: but, on 
second thoughts, I have decided to ask you to 
print what I mean to print in the next edition 
of ‘The Foundations of Rhetoric’: 

“Since the last edition of this book was pub- 
lished, Dr. Fitzedward Hall has contributed to 
the Nation (New York) of April 13, 1893, a pa- 
per on what he calls ‘the cleft infinitive.’ The 
citations in this paper, which come from vari- 
ous sources, confirm Dr. Hall’s assertion that 
the practice of putting the adverb between to 
and the infinitive has existed from an early 
date, and is supported by a body of writers re- 
spectable both in numbers and in position. It 
is clear that usage is, to a certain extent, di- 
vided; but it is also clear that the writers who 
are of the highest authority, and who decide 
what is the best use, either do not employ this 
locution at all or employ it very sparingly. 
It may, moreover, be noted that Dr. Hall is 
careful to say that he himself habitually avoids 
‘the cleft infinitive.’ On the whole, the safest 
conclusion still seems to be that arrived at in 
the text, namely, that a careful writer will do 
well to avoid the construction which places the 
adverb between ¢o and the infinitive. It is true 
that the construction in question is a comman 
one; but it is also true that those who are most 
addicted to the practice are not those who 
count most as authorities on questions of good 
usage.” 

I will not end this communication without 
expressing my regret that Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall should have seen anything in my refer- 
ences to him to lead him to think that I intend- 
ed to treat him with disrespect. For many 
years I have read his writings on questions of 
language with interest. and profit, and I have 
always regarded him as among the scholars 
whose opinion on any subject is entitled to 
great weight. I regret particularly that he 
should put an interpretation on the word 
naively which is very far from my meaning. 
As regards the truth of his charge that my 
book suffers from a ‘*‘ plerophory of cocksure- 
ness,” I must leave my readers to judge for 
themselves. If I have sometimes fallen into 
this fault, I can only plead by way of defence 
that it is extremely difficult when one has to 
deal briefly with a great many questions, small 
and great, to avoid the appearance of dogma- 
tism altogether.—Very truly yours, 


A. 8S. HI. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., April 19, 1893. 


Ropert CLARKE & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
preparation ‘The History of Illinois and Louisi- 
ana under the French Rule,’ by Jos. Wallace; 
and in press a limited edition of three com- 
panion volumes—‘ Donn Piatt, His Work and 
His Ways,’ by Charles Grant Miller; Col. 
Piatt’s ‘Sunday Meditations’ and his ‘ Plays 
and Poems.’ The same firm have just issued 
their new trade catalogue, ‘Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana,’ whose appearance is always a notable 
event. 

Capt. R. H. Raymond Smythies, Curragh 
Camp, Ireland, announces that he has in pre- 
paration a history of the Fortieth Regiment, 

? 





now the First Battalion of the South Lanca- 
shire Reginrént. The early career of this regi- 
ment is closely connected with our colonial 
history, as it was formed in the very early 
part of the last century out of companies sta- 
tioned in this country. The first colonel was 
Gen. Richard Phillips, who was, from 1717 to 
1749, the Governor of Nova Scotia. The first 
senior captain, and afterwards for many years 
Lieutenant-Colonel, was Gen. Paul Mascarene, 
Acting-Governor of the province during a 
considerable portion of this time. Gen. Phil- 
lips, who very much neglected the regiment, 
was succeeded in the command by Col, Ed- 
ward Cornwallis, the founder of Halifax. The 
regiment formed for many years the garrison 
of the posts at Annapolis, Canso, and Placentia. 
The author hopes to publish the work about 
the end of the year. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press ‘ From 
Chattanooga to Petersburg under Generals 
Grant and Butler: A Contribution to the His- 
tory of the War and a Personal Vindication,’ 
by Gen. William Farrar Smith, with maps and 
plans. 

The Graduate Club of Harvard, in conjunc- 
tion with like clubs at Cornell and at Johns 
Hopkins, will issue in July a handbook for the 
use of students who are pursuing or who mean 
to pursue graduate studies. The first part will 
be historica! and statistical; the second will 
contain a list of lecture and research courses 
of advanced character open to graduate stu- 
dents in 1893-94, conveniently arranged, in 
connection with ‘‘the names and scholastic re- 
cord of the instrictors giving them.” The 
committee’s secretary is Mr. A. W. Weysse, 
Hollis Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Yale University has just issued a pamphlet 
‘Bibliographies’ of its present officers, which 
is retrospective and will be hereafter succeeded 
by annual bibliographies. We remark the omis- 
sion of Prof. Lounsbury’s name without being 
able to account for it. The general list is pre- 
ceded by that of the late Noah Porter, going 
back to 1834, and casting much light on the scope 
of his intellectual and public interests. To one 
who knows what the years 1850, 1851, stand for in 
our political history, and what the attitude of 
the New York Observer was on the slavery 
question, the following innocent entries speak 
volumes as to Prof. Porter’s share in the great 
struggle: 1850—‘‘ The Conflict of Laws,” New 
York Observer, November 30, December 7. 
1851—‘* The Atrocious Doctrine,” ibid., January 
9, January 16; ‘‘ Our Duty to the State,” ibid., 
January 30; ‘‘ Dr. Bacon on the Fugitive Slave 
Law,” ibid., February 27, March 20. The last 
three articles were anonymous (editorial) con- 
tributions, and we suspect the writer to have 
been much exercised by the conflict between the 
Higher Law and the Fugitive Slave Law, with 
clerical prepossessions in favor of the latter. 

D. D. Merrill Co. will have ready next month 
‘Out of the Sunset Sea,’ by Judge A. W. 
Tourgée, illustrated by his daughter. 

The series of short stories which Mr. H. C. 
Bunner has been contributing to Puck under 
the title of ‘‘ Made in France,” and which are 
daring adaptations from the French of Guy de 
Maupassant, will be published in a volume by 
Keppler & Schwarzmann, uniform with Mr. 
Bunner’s ‘Short Sixes’ and ‘The Runaway 
Browns.’ 

D. C. Heath & Co. are about to bring 
out a ‘Petite Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
caise,’ by Prof. Delphine Duval of Smith Col- 
lege. 

The sixth volume of Perrot and Chipiez’s 
‘* Histoire de Art dans l’ Antiquité,” viz., ‘ La 
Gréce Primitive—L’Art Mycénien,’ has begun 


to be published in instalments (Paris: Hachette: 








New York: Christern). 

Hachette & Co. have just published Victor 
Cherbuliez’s latest novel, ‘Le Secret du Pré- 
cepteur,’ and a pleasure it is to read a tale 
which is filled neither with obscenity nor with 
an overabundance of minute analysis of senti- 
ment or passion. ‘Le Secret’ does not equal 
‘Meta Holdenis,’ perhaps, but it is a well-told 
story, very interesting, and very much more 
real and natural than much of the stuff the 
realists and naturalists have given us of late. 
The character of the précepteur himself and 
that of the lovable and lovely Monique are 
drawn in Cherbuliez’s best style. There is a 
tenderness in the way the secret is revealed bit 
by bit and a firmness in the conduct of the 
story, an avoidance of the romantic and a 
fidelity to life as it is, which will commend the 
book to the author’s numerous admirers, It is 
not a great novel, but it is a good one, well 
composed, well written, and clean—for which- 
last quality one is profoundly thankfuhjn these 
days. 

The twenty-third volume to appear of M. 
Jusserand’s ‘“‘Grands Ecrivains Francais,” is 
the ‘Lesage’ of M. Eugine Lintilhac (Paris : 
Hachette; New York : F. W. Christern). The 
average merit of this series is~ surprisingly 
high, but the present work is not one of the 
best. The structure of the biography is solid 
enough, and the criticism is ad ate in the 
main, but the style is not easy. . Lintilhac 
points out, what is often overlooked, that ‘ Gil 
Blas’ is not only a most original work (in spite 
of its borrowed incidents), but a novel of great 
importance in the history of the development 
of the art of fiction. 

The first complete translation of ‘War and 
Peace’ has just appeafed ‘in the series of Tol- 
stoi’s works edited by Raphael Liwenfeld 
(Berlin: Richard Wilhelmi), of which it occu- 
pies four volumes (v.—viii.), or something like 
2,000 pages. The larger half of the version is 
by Claire von Glimer; the remainder is 
Léwenfeld’s, and is rather severely criticised 
by a reviewer in the Berlin Nation, who can 
say no more of it than that it can be read (/es- 
bar)—and this is surely a pity in the case of an 
authorized edition. 

There is nothing very fresh or valuable in 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s ‘Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Africa’ (Harper’s Black and White 
Series, into which it has been taken over from 
the Monthly for March). A brief sketch of the 
history of slavery in modern times, which is 
marred by several errors, is followed by an in- 
teresting account of some noted Arab slave- 
hunters and their methods. The work of the 
Congo Free State is described at some length, 
but we suspect Mr. Stanley, very naturally, 
takes too roseate a view of its present condi- 
tion and prospects. The energy of the Ger- 
mans in suppressing the slave trade on the east 
coast is contrasted, not quite fairly, with the 
comparative, but possibly prudent, inactivity 
of the English. Uganda is barely mentioned, 
but the familiar moral arguments for the con- 
struction of a railway to the Victoria Nyanza 
are stated, not very forcibly. Though Mr. 
Stanley attempts to review the present situa- 
tion in the whole of Africa, he omits to call 
attention to the fact that slavery, apparently 
in its worst forms, still exists in some parts of 
the Portuguese possessions. Several of the 
illustrations, by Remington, are strikingly 
good. 

‘ Civilization’s Inferno; or, Studies in the 
Social Cellar,’ by B. O. Flower (Boston: Arena 
Publishing Company), is an attempt ‘to por- 
tray the infinite misery which is the lot of tens 
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of thousands of struggling souls in the full 
blaze of our boasted Christian civilization,” es- 
pecially as seen *‘in the populous slums of cul- 
tured, palace-decked, church-jewelled Boston.” 
With a view to deepen the lurid effect, Mr. 
Flower brings in passages from Mr. Ward 
McAllister and others, illustrating the shocking 
frivolity and immorality of fashionable life. 


The book is too feeble and hysterical to be tak- | 


en seriously, and the philanthropical will be 
wise to leave such literature unread and to 
study rather Mr. Booth’s investigations into 
the condition of the poor of London. 

Mr. R. P. Greg sends us a beautiful royal 
octavo of some four or five hundred pages 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.). 
title awakens our suspicions. It reads: ‘Com 
parative Philology of the Old and New Worlds 
in relation to Archaic Speech.’ Butalas! the 
contents are simply pathetic. They consist 
chiefiy of tables of what the author is pleased 
to denominate “ philological accordances.” A 
column of ‘ Sundries,” for example, embrac- 
ing Malay, Chinese, Akkadian, Etruscan, etc., 
is compared with columns of words labelled 
‘‘Semitic,” ‘‘ Aryan,” and ‘ American ” 
(North, Central, and South)—all in an aimless 
jumble, and without any apparent system or 
purpose or results. But we get a hint of the 
kind of result to which such pseudo-investiga- 


tions lead in the preface: ‘‘The almost uni- 


The | 


versal importance of the k sound in words ex- | 


pressive of pain; surprise; action; height; 
greatness; evil; darkness, etc.”! At the end, 
Mr. Greg gives, among ‘ Books and authors 
generally referred to, but not actually con- 
sulted,” ‘‘ Prof. D. Whitney, U.S. Languages 
and the study of languages.” Mr. Greg's 
blunder is all too significant. Had he studied 
language more, and less /anguages, or if he 
had even read carefully the work in question, 
doubtless his own book would never have been 
written. He calls it a “labour of 
Love’s labor was never more completely lost. 

Baird’s ‘ Greek-English Word-List’ (Ginn & 
Co.) contains a well-chosen list of about a thou- 
sand Greek words most commonly used, ar- 
ranged ina manner to facilitate memorizing. 
It will be useful in the practice of writing 
Greek, and also in acquiring a minimum foun- 
dation of serviceable vocabulary. 

‘The Gods of Olympus’ (Cassell Publishing 
Co.) isa manual of Greek and Roman Mytho- 
logy, translated and adapted by Katherine A. 
Raleigh from the ‘Olympos’ of Dr. Petiscus. 
It is intended primarily for boys and girls, and 
has the merit of presenting its labyrinthine 
subject in a readable and orderly narrative, 
adorned by apt quotations from Tennyson and 
Browning and Matthew Arnold and Swin- 
burne. Notwithstanding the praiseworthy 
footnotes and references furnished by Miss 
Harrison, the book is hardly likely to be of 
service to advanced students. A good index 
makes it available for the uses of a dictionary 
of mythology, and the illustrations, though 
sometimes vaguely symbolical of the originals, 
are more numerous and better chosen than in 
most works of the kind. 
of view is old-fashioned and oblivious of sun- 
myth or totemism. This is no harm, as Miss 
Harrison observes in her preface; since, at 
present, doctors disagree about the unravel 
ling of the complicated web of mythology. 
An old-fashioned spelling of proper names 
might have suited the conservative story of 
Dr. Petiscus; but Miss Raleigh prefers to fol- 
low Grote, with some inconsistencies and odd- 
ities of her own, such as Kreta and Crete, 


love.” 


Dr. Petiscus’s point 





Plouton and Pluto, Heraklidai, Erythia, and | 


finally Silen, once or twice, for Silenus. 


The Nation. 





Surprise at their number is the first feeling 
with which one opens the thick book about 
‘Authors and Writers Associated with Morris 
town [N. J.)," by Mrs. Julia Keese Colles (Mor 
ristown: Vogt Bros.). But three considera 
tions tend to abate this feeling: (1) the age of 
the town and the prestige it early acquired 
the fact that 
Morristown is a suburb of New York and now 


from Washington's presence; (2 


merely a sleeping-place for a certain number of 
persons whose literary work is done in New 
York; and (3) the generous inclusiveness of 
this collection. Between Washington and the 
youngsters who write their little pieces for the 
college papers there is room for many grades 
of fame and merit. Poets, novelists, historians, 
essayists, theologians, etc., are all here. One of 
the last, by the way, should have been consult- 
ed about the Bible” 
Another less pardonable error is found on page 
John L 
sionary to Mexico, who was assassinated there 


* Armenian on page 342 


330, where the Rev. Stephens, a mis- 
some years ago, is confounded with the Central 
Morris 
town the book makes its main appeal, and it 


American traveller. To dwellers in 
was probably never intended toinvite criticism 
from non-residents 

Though Two Tales has gone under, in spite 
of its decorous management, short stories ‘are 
to have still another chosen medium. Sforiettes, 
a monthly venture published at No. 119 Potter 
Building, in this city. 

The April number of the Charities Review 
contains the complete text of the remarkable 
stimulating address delivered by Mr. 
Hewitt at the opening of the United Charities 
Building last month. 

Those who have felt the undeniable greatness 


and 


and even preéminence of Japanese art, and have 
still asked themselves how they ought to rank 
it in comparison with classic and modern West 
ern art, will do well to buy or to consult the 
third number of that Boston quartery ‘‘ maga 
zine of appreciation,” the Anigh? Errant 
Prof. E. F. Fenollosa attempts to analyze for 
Western eyes the beauty of the frontispiece 
design, ‘The Bodhisattwa Kwannon,” by Ni 
shiyama Hoyen. ‘In this sense {of spiritual 
beauty] the work takes rank with creations of 
Angelico and Lippi"; in the unalterableness of 
its lines, the drapery * is like the drapery of a 
truly great Greek statue” 
the writer's suggestive expressions 


—these are some of 


The spring number of Modern Art (Indiana 
polis: J. M. Bowles) is chiefly distinguished by 
a collotype of Rossetti’s ‘* Beata Beatrix.” in 
the collection of Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gustav Kobbé has got out, through the 
Globe Map Co., No. 2 Spring Street, New 
York, a very useful suburban road map, of 
which the peculiar feature is an indication of 
good roads by a solid red line, and of ordinary 
by parallel lines. The map is mainly for New 
Jersey, where the region covered extends from 
Lake Hopatcong, Green Pond, Pompton, and 
Hohokus on the north to South Amboy and 
New Brunswick on the south. But also the 
whole of Staten Island, Long Island to Ja 
maica, and New York to Hastings and New 
Rochelle, are embraced 
for the pocket. 

Mr. William I. Fletcher Am 
herst College, will open his summer School of 
Library Economy on July 24, and close it on 
August 26, giving daily instruction in the 
meantime, the class being regarded as begin- 
ners ignorant of library work. Mr. Fletcher 
may be addressed at Amherst 

We are requested by Messrs. Harper to state 
that, owing toa clerical misunderstanding, in 


The whole is folded 


hbrarian of 


3135 


a recent advertisement of theirs in this 
nal Dr. William J 
said to be of Harvard University, though he 


Rolfe of Caml ix vis 
has no official connection with that institut: 

In our notice, last week, of ‘Sixty Years of 
an Agitator’s Life.” we mentioned, besides the 
London publisher, the 
The pu? 
Putnam's Sons 


name of the 


tshers in this country a 


Importer 
G. P 

The University of Vermont has favored 
us with a pres ntation copy of its 
and costly Catalogue of ‘ 
Perkins Marsh, with which the late Frederick 
Billings generously endowed the main library 
of that The labor of compiling 
this great quarto volume of nearly 7) pages 


institution 


has been very scrupulously and minutely pet 


formed by Mr. H. L. Koopman, and is a 
serving of high praise. The use of bold fa 
type, however, seems to us to have been ca 


ried to a degree which often defeats its ow: 


end, by confusing instead of clarifving. S 

twelve thousand volumes are thus made availa 
ble to students in that broad tleld of hk ny 
and of human interest which distinguished Mr 
Marsh. Twelve columns are giver toa 
enumeration of his own works, and here w 


remark his much-prized contributions t 
Nation, beginning with his acute discussion of 
State 


Lanciani's 


sovereignty, and ending with t f 
Aqueducts of Ancient Rome, ina 
period of seventeen years The list has 


annotated by Mr. Marsh's own hand ar 


compiler’s, and contains some MS rrections 
of errata. Mr. Lowell reviewe i * Man and Na 
ture’ for the North Ame : ‘ 


Io pot ermit 
a 


zest and sympathy which stil 
the imagination to assoctate the aut! 


* Biglow Papers’ with Mr. Marsh in pr 

say, the introduction of the car 

United States. Mr. Marsh, again, was { 
touched and turned aside by the anti-slavery 


conflict than was Mr. Lowell. Int 
of titles given to Slavery, half are f Mr 
Marsh's set of Chant 


son's Divinity School address, Parker's revis 


sermons, and his own asiona t tions 
to the CAristian Foren t indicate his I 
tarian affiliations. His sturdy Protestantis 
is shown in the rich rubrics, Popes, Cat! 
Church, Church History, Church and Sta 

in all, nearly eleven columns. The NSpiritua 
istic phenomenon seems to have intereste 

but little, perhaps because of his absence from 
the country during its rise and growth. In the 
general works on poetry, Shairp’s ‘ Poetic h 
terpretation of Nature’ (1877) is tl atest 
Scott's verse is the or ly part of his pu uction 


embraced in the collection, and George Eliot's 
‘Spanish Gypsy" in like manner is unaccom 
panied by her novels. Neither Fielding, Jane 
Austen, nor Thackeray is taken into this sch 


lar’s working library, and of Dickens only * Ni 


cholas Nickleby Goethe fills one column 
Dante four, Petrarch and Boccaccio one each 
Rousseau is directly represented solely by 


works of Darwin's, 


There are four 
The medical column is 


‘Emile 


and some Darwiniana 


largely antique, with no hint of Mr. Marsh's 
preference for any school. Several of Rus 
kin’s works occur in the two columns of fine 


Finally. on p. 445 is an account of the 


portraits of Mr. Marsh 


arts 


After the man, it remains, perhaps, to say 
a word or two about the scholar and the diplo 
mat. The author of ‘ Lectures on the English 
Language’ would naturally be well equipped in 
the department of English Dialects, Language, 
and Literature, which in fact fills twelve col 
umns. So we discern the author of *A Com 
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pendious Grammar of the Old Northern or Ice- 
landic Language’ in the four columns given to 
Danish, the twelve to Icelandic, five to Swed- 
ish, etc. The entries under Turkey, the Le- 
vant, and Greece betoken collectively an en- 
lightened United States Minister to the Porte; 
while the Minister to Italy and contemplated 
author of a treatise on the Roman Campagna 
and an English-Italian Dictionary shines in the 
twenty-two columns allotted to Italy, besides 
the four given to Latin. We might add the 
respectable French contingent, the Russian 
(but nothing apparently in the language itself), 
the Swiss dialects, etc. Of the mere collector’s 
hoarding there is comparatively little trace. 
We observe some three dozen Elzevirs, and 
some early printed books, of which thirteen 
antedate 1500. As a whole, this catalogue is 
a monument toa singularly learned and curi- 
ous mind, many-sided, humane, and liberal; 
and to a public career full of honor to America. 


—Our note on books with backs to the wall 
has brought us letters from Nevada, Vermont, 
and Virginia which we have published. The 
Vermont account of a frontispiece in the works 
of Seneca is a new illustration of our view; but 
the date of that publication (1620) is a genera- 
tion before the Italian’s visit to the Escorial 
we had mentioned. Had the writer noticed 
this, he would not have supposed he was show- 
ing the old custom to have been ‘in men’s 
minds” at a later era than our note had indi- 
cated. Another indication that the old cus- 
tom was then not only in men’s minds, but car- 
ried out in practice on their book-shelves, is 
afforded by a famous print of the Library in 
the University of Leyden—‘‘cum pulpitis et 
arcis vera iconographia”—by Jan Cornelius 
Woudanus, executed within a decade or two 
of the Seneca frontispiece. In this engraving, 
tags hang down from the lower clasp on every 
volume, and it is clear that every book in the 
twenty-two ranges of shelves stands with its 
back hid from view. Did the bodies of divi- 
nity in the Library of early Harvard stand 
with their backs to the wall? The opinion 
that they so stood is countenanced by a fact 
that has just come to our knowledge. ‘‘ Detur” 
is defined in Worcester as ‘‘a term applied to 
a book given as a present to a meritorious un- 
dergraduate in Harvard University.” Now 
one of the officials in the Boston Public Libra- 
ry remembers to have seen a Detur of the year 
1773 furnished with a tag bearing the title of 
the work, and so attached as to enable one to 
know the book if it stood with its back to the 
wall. The tags hanging down from modern 
books, by the way, seem to be a survival from 
old Roman times. They are almost identical 
with the classical tituli, in a Herculaneum pic- 
ture shown by a cut under the word Liber in 
Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities.’ 


—The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 
1854 is the subject of a seventy-page pamphlet 
by Frederick E. Haynes, issued as No. 6, vol. 
vii., of the Publications of the American 
Economic Association. The charge that the 
treaty was “ floated through on champagne ” 
is shown to have had at least this truth in it, 
that a ratifying majority in the Senate was 
won over by the social arts of Lord Elgin. He 
had been assured by Marcy that the undertak- 
ing was hopeless, and the Secretary could 
scarcely believe his ears when told that the 
task was accomplished. The Canadian Gov- 
ernor-General had a lively private secretary 
with him in Washington in the person of Lau- 
rence Oliphant, and from his pen we have an 
inside account of the way Lord Elgin found 


, 
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the sturdy republican hearts of the Democra- 
tic Senators not too hardened against the per- 
sonal attentions and flattery of a live Lord. 
Oliphant was finally able to write to his mother 
on June 7, 1854: ‘* We are tremendously tri- 
umphant; we have signed a stunning treaty.” 
He describes the midnight scene when the 
treaty was being engrossed ready for signa- 
ture, and shows that not all our public men 
had been lured away from the path of demo- 
cratic simplicity, for he pictures Marcy as lis- 
tening to the reading ‘‘ while he picks his teeth 
with a pair of scissors, or clears out the wick 
of the candles with their points and wipes 
them on his hair.” Mr. Haynes’s account of 
the actual working of the treaty is patient and 
fair. He shows that it had considerable in- 
fluence in increasing cominercial exchanges, 
after making due allowance for the natural ex- 
pansion of the two countries and for the inevi- 
table growth of that ‘‘ commerce of conve- 
nience ” which no tariff or treaty can wholly 
make or destroy. Its repeal was more a_ poli- 
tical than a commercial measure, and pro- 
voked strong protests from trade centres. The 
Detroit Convention of 1865 was notable for its 
array of Republicans, all unconscious of the 
coming dogma of their party, who protested 
against restraints on trade, and said with Han- 
nibal Hamlin, fresh from the Vice-Presidency : 
‘‘Tam for free trade.” Mr. Haynes does not fail 
to point out in conclusion that the Canadian 
treaty was in this country, like the commercial 
treaties which came so thick in Europe a little 
later, a part of a liberalizing movement which 
war here, as there, broke in upon—and so im- 
pressed statesmen with its inherent blessings 
that they felt bound to continue them to the 
people in time of peace. 


—To those who have followed the progress 
of the New English Art Club, it is disappoint- 
ing to find that in their London shows they are 
relying more and more upon outside exhibitors. 
This spring, as so often heretofore, the best 
work comes from men who are non-members. 
The members themselves, with one exception, 
contribute little of importance. But this one 
exception is decidedly noteworthy. Mr. Charles 
W. Furse, quite a young painter, who came be- 
fore the public prominently last year as a faith- 
ful student of Mr. Whistler, is exhibiting a 
large portrait of a master of the hounds, which 
already has made much talk in London. For 
its size alone, it would have been conspicuous 
in an exhibition where the canvases are, as a 
rule, small. But for technical excellence as 
well it seems to hold its own with no little dis- 
tinction. To show a huntsman in red coat, on 
his horse, the hounds at his feet, and for back- 
ground a wide stretch of rolling country dotted 
with red coats of riders, is by no means a light 
task, even for the accomplished master. There 
are few, if any, other Englishmen to-day who 
would venture to tackle it. That the picture 
has been criticised is inevitable. Its color 
scheme has been pronounced a failure in its 
heaviness and blackness, the two principal 
figures are declared the least successful, though 
no one yet has questioned the fine drawing in 
the hounds, the delightful treatment of the 
background, and, above all, the vitality of the 
entirely conventional composition. But that 
which makes the canvas of special interest is, 
paradoxical as it sounds, the fact that it is 
quite out of sympathy with its surroundings in 
the New English Art Club. Mr. Furse, who 
has not yet found himself, has deserted Mr. 
Whistler, has turned his back upon the Glas- 
gow School, whose methods he borrowed for a 
while, and has gone for inspiration partly to 
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old academical conventions, partly to Munich. 
Usually, in studying a man’s work, it is as im- 
pertinent as it is irrelevant to consider his per 
sonal affairs or social position. But in Mr 
Furse’s case a new light seems to be thrown 
upon his art and its promise when it is known 
that he belongs to the family of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and also that he comes of clerical 
stock, so that conservatism, however it may 
manifest itself, is his by rigbtful inheritance. 
He is predestined, as it were, for the Royal 
Academy, and it remains to be seen whether 
he is strong enough to resist the deadening 
Academical influence. Certainly, he seems to 
have it in his power, if he perseveres, to revive 
the traditions of the old school of portrait 
painting when there were great painters in 
England, and yet to avail himself in this re- 
vival of all that is finest in the more modern 
developments of art. At all events, his is a 
career to be watched with interest. 


—A little pamphlet, ‘ Apuntes para un Libro 
sobre los Aborigenes de Costa Rica,’ emanat- 
ing from the pen of Manuel M. de Peralta, the 
scholarly Minister from Costa Rica to the 
United States, and lately published by M. 
Murillo, Madrid, proves upon examination to 
be a valuable contribution to the ethnology of 
that region. It was intended as an accompani 
ment to the Costa Rican exhibit of antiquities 
at the recent historical exposition in Madrid, 
but possesses an interest quite independent of 
that collection. <A brief outline of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the eight Costa Rican 
tribes, their linguistic affinities and individual 
characteristics, furnishes a clear conception of 
these peoples as related to the other inter- 
Isthmian families. Dr. Peralta is at some 
pains to distinguish the Chorotega tribe from 
that known as Choloteca, with whom some 
writers have made confusion, the name being 
derived from Xoloteca, the inhabitants of 
Xolotlan—that is to say, the Mangues. Atten- 
tion is also called to a remarkable influence, 
common throughout Spanish America, of a 
surrounding civilization in causing the aban- 
donment of the arts and industries practised by 
the aborigines before the discovery. This is 
due, not to the effects of conquest, for many of 
these people have never come under the domi- 
nation of the whites, but to the ease with 
which their needs may be satisfied by barter- 
ing a few natural products for articles of Eu- 
ropean manufacture. Considering this pleas- 
ing introduction, and in view of Dr. Peralta’s 
previous valuable works on Costa Rica, we 
shall await with interest the forthcoming book 
which it promises. 


—Friedrich Riickert’s life as professor of Ori- 
ental literatures at the University of Erlangen 
during the thirties of this century is the subject 
of a recent monograph by Dr. Friedrich Reu- 
ter, published as the literary supplement of the 
Jahresbericht des Kénigl. Christianeums zu 
Altona for 1892-93. Although a whole in it- 
self, the present work is at the same time a 
continuation of an earlier treatise published by 
the same writer in 1888, which dealt with the 
influence exercised upon Riickert’s poetry by 
one of his Erlangen colleagues, the philologist 
and philosopher Joseph Kopp. The friend- 
ship of these two men forms the background 
of the present study also, and it certainly de- 
serves the loving, painstaking care with which 
the author has endeavored to bring it out in all 
its fulness and nobility. Kopp was a man of 
a truly platonic power of admiration. ‘It is 
a part of my nature,” he says of himself, ‘‘ to 
hold before my Mind a personality better than 
myself, to exalt it and strip it of the imperfec- 
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tions and shortcomings of real life. The purer 
we keep within us the ideal image of a friend, 
the more helpful for ourselves as well as for 
him will be our intercourse, and the more 
easily can we wipe away whatever of earthly 
dust may cover his heavenly form.” In Riick 
ert he found a man whom it needed little beau 
tifying imagination to consider as an ideal 
type, a man whose higher nature had main 
tained, itself pure and undisfigured in a life of 
many disappointments. Riickert himself, on 
the other hand, needed just such a man as 
Kopp to develop his poetic nature. 
member that Riickert, next to Heine, was un 
doubtedly the foremost German poet in the 
period immediately following Goethe's death, 
and if we recall the deep patriotic fervor of his 
*Geharnischte Sonette,” the wealth of tender 
feeling in his *t Liebesfrithling,” 
view of nature and man taught in his ** Weisheit 
des Brahmanen,” it seems nearly incredible 
that at the very height of his manhood he 
should have been without any persona! follow 


If we re 


the inspiring 


ing, a lonely man in spite of his world-wide 
sympathies, an exile in his own country. And 
yet such was practically the case. The Govern 
ment suspected him on account of his liberal 
views, and, notwithstanding his prominent po 
sition among German Orientalists, kept him 
for years on a mere pittance of a salary, while 
with the bulk of his colleagues at the Univer 
sity he had no connection whatever, his poetic 
production being considered by most of them 
as mere trifling. 


“Ich schiime mich vor meinen Herrn Kollegen, 
Dass ich hab’ ausgegeben die Gedichte,” 


he says himself. Even among the students, 
swayed as the majority of them were by the 
religious and political reaction of the Metternich 
era, there were only a few select ones who re 
cognized in him the humane, unbiassed, self 
forgetful teacher that he was. 


It was Kopp who rescued the poet from the 
gloom of self-distrust which had settled upon 
his mind in consequence of this shameful lack 
of popular response. Dr. Reuter gives a truly 
charming picture of the way in which he enter 
ed into Riickert’s higher life, how he made him 
self the interpreter of his poetry, how liberally 
he imparted to him from the store of his own 
knowledge and philosophic insight, and how, 
in his sympathetic and disinterested criticism, 
Riickert found encouragement and incentive 
for unflagging effort, At least one of Kopp’s 
remarks about Riickert’s poetry may here be 
quoted, bringing out, as it does, one of its most 
fundamental and permanent qualities: 

* Rickert,” he says, ‘tis a lyrical Schelling. 
His poetry, like the latter’s philosophy, pro- 
ceeds from a contemplation of the mutual af 
finity and essential union of nature and spirit. 
His view of the universe is comparable in 
grandeur and breadth only to that of the old 
Hindu poets; and as it is said of some flowers 
in the Himalaya Mountains that they shed a 
light of their own, so Riickert’s poems sparkle 
ina peculiar magic splendor, indicating that, 
though rooted in the visible, they are reaching 
out into a realm of endless mysteries.” 


THE DUKE’S INVISIBLE FOUNDATIONS. 
An Ex- 
amination of the Fallacies and Failures of 
Economic Science due to Neglected Ele 
ments. By the Duke of Argyll, KG., K.T. 
London: John Murray; New York 
Scribner's Sons. 


The Unseen Foundations of Society. 


Charles 


ISS. 


‘My mind conceives nothing narrow or limit 
ed,” wrote Prince Metternich in his diary in 
IS19; ‘**T always go, on every side, far beyond 
all that occupies the greater number of men 
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of business; | cover ground intinitely larger 
than they can see or wish to see. I cannot 
help saying to myself twenty times a day: Good 
God! how right | am and how wrong they 
are! . At the present moment every 
one is Wrong except myself 


This language accurately expresses the atti 
tude of the Duke of 
mankind, at least towards the expounders of 


Argyll, if not towards all 
economic science Those of the present day 
are granted a certain modicum of commenda 
tion in so far as they have repudiated the 
dogmas of their predecessors, but even in this 
repudiation they have not discriminated wise 
ly, while their own conclusions are lame and 
impotent. They have done well to be angry at 
the deception practised by the orthodox econo- 
mists in palming off their fallacies as scientitic 
truths, they have not spoken too strongly in 
declaring that the detection of these fallacies 
has reduced economics to a ** mere wreck ” and 


made it a ‘shattered science,” and they a 


right in * flinging aside once and for ever the 
mazy and 


preposterous assumptions of the 


Ricardian school.” But in their attempts at 
construction they have erred as egregiously as 
those whose work they have pulled down, and 
“never were such broken victuals passed off 
upon any hungry mortals as Jevons passes of! 
on us as the pure extract of human character 
and motive.” 

The weakness of all other economists except 
the Duke of Argyll consists, according to him, 
in their neglect of essential elements 
attempted to apply the methods of mathema 
tics to facts that 
Other economists have dealt with 
The 
only true course is to take everything into con 


Jevons 
cannot be quantitatively 
measured, 
abstractions as if they were realities 
sideration at once, and this is to be done by as 
certaining the meaning of words in common 
use, These words, ** constituting articulate 
speech, are the automatic record of the deep st 
of all truths.” 
active pother over the conet pt 


Thus the prolonged and still 
* value“ is all 
foolishness. Everybody knows what value is 
The word is ** familiarly used with that practi 
cal correctness of application which makes it 
fit perfectly into the facts of life.’ The econo 
mists make their ditticulties for 
trying to frame definitions to fit 


themselves by 
into their 
‘** favorite theories and preconceptions.” There 
The tirst, 
‘and the only good,” kind of technical lan 

that 
Which arises among workers whose 


are two kindsof technical language 


employed by the Duke of 


guage, is 
Argyll, ‘ 
minds are brought into touch with the 


realities of nature, who instinctively recognize 


Ulseen 


them, and who give to old words—generally 
some new and, of 
The other, the 


‘is that which is consciously and labo 


by way of metaphor 





some profound application.” 
kind, 
riously concocted by logicians and theorists of 
all kinds, whose minds are set upon some frag 
mentary conception about things, and who it 


not thei 


vent for these conce ptr 


Ms some jarge 

own.” 
There are several ways in which this iniqu 

tous concoction operates, One is to lower a 


large conception down to the level of a small 


one, as when the idea of valuable things is 
‘squeezed into such common words as * goods 
or ‘ commodities,” or—worst of all utilities.” 


Another way is to 


title for some one fact or some one small group 
of facts, as if they indicated a special iaw { 
economics, while in reality they are referable 
to one great general law applicable to the 
whole natural world. This offence is sc: 





ously aggravated by the use of capital letters, 
d 


and is well illustrated by the invention of the 


+} I 


ultural iaw The Law of Th 


invent a new and pompous 


minishing Returns.” In this wav Ricardo’s 


infamous theory of rent got a footing in «& 
nomics, to the vexation of land-owners like the 
Duke of Argyll, who know perfectly well that 
In fact 


economics “is infested 


the whole doctrine is pure moons hime 
the whole science of 


with this pestilent vocabulary phrases 


They are a parasitical growth upen if, con 
founding and confusing the great facts and the 
great conceptions which are really vital, and 
which for the most part have found expression 
in the only vocabulary which is worth a jot 
namely, that which has arisen spontaneously 


in the ordinary speech of men, reflecting and 


embodying their natural perceptions 


The only proper course to pursue in estal 
lishing the science of ecomomics is bl igri 
communicated to the world by the Duke f 
Argyll. It isto take such specitnens of tt 
noble coinage of comumon spesch ” as are deem 


ed suitable for the purpose, and meditate upon 


them until their full meaning bes 


Value is thus disposed of in a paragraph, and 
we are assured that what meaning there is left 
in the word after this drast analysis ts t 
worth expressing Wealth, however, receives 
a fuller treatment, and the detiuition of if is 
really the Duke of Argvil’s chief achiever t 
in this volume It is Unnecessary f irge that 





economists have often defined wealth, for as 
this writer points out, all these definitions at 
characteriz and vitiated by neglected 
ments.” Ch Leslie had a clever formula 
Wealth, he said, comprised all things which ar 
s‘bieets of human desire, limited in s privy a | 
Valuable in exchange This, however, is but 
hiding defects of thought under superticia 
neatness of expression, as appears if we ask 
selves, What are valuable things The only 
true definition of wealth is as follows: It is 
the Possession (with a large | pars 
tive abundance f things 4) whicha eit 
thiate ects of | in desim t obtaina 
ble without some sacrif . rert 
() and which are accessible to mena as w 
aS aNNIOUS, To acy etl Hi we have the 
truth, the wl t h, and 1 x but tl 
trutl There is x tted anvthing 
mitssible wei AN Al i vy 1 i it > 
pronounced 4 vy man whe shall pres 
to add nt t tare away i tik ‘ > 
that are | written 
Having duly impressed uy his readers th 
perfection of this definit as a whole, tl 
Duke eds, at prodigious length, to expat 
ate upon the merits of its parts. Possession, 
for exam sit not w terful and almost 
neredible that this. the most absolutely essen 
tial of these six elementary conceptions, has 
been constantiv omitted in defining wealth by 
economists both orthodox and heretical Vet 
nothing can be clearer than that what is not 
possessed by anybody is not wealth. Moreover, 
by including the origin of Possession in econo 
mics we “add the whole wide field of History, 
embracing at least the elements of Religion, of 
Ethics, and of Law, to the older provinces of 
uri ur This may seem ‘like the throw 
g down of all ntaining walls, and the ad 


itting of miscellaneous ideas which are irre 
But this is the 


If wealth does certainly 


levant or even incongruous,” 
ault of the subject 
include P 


which constitutes the desire of acquisition fs 


ssession, and if the mental attitude 
also included in it,” then ever?}thing that bears 
upen buman history must be included in eco 
And, finally, the propriety of 


including Possession in the definition of wealth 


homic scence 


is sanctioned by Divine authority, for we read 
in the Gospel of Luke that ‘‘a man’s life con- 


sisteth not in (1) the abundance (2) of the 
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things (3) which he possesseth.” 
deed, be supposed that Possession was nine 
points of economic science as well as of the 
law, did we not find that the excellences of 
other features of this definition arouse almost 
equal enthusiasm on the part of its author as 
he successively reviews them. 

We have neither space nor patience to follow 
further the divagations of this aristocratic but 
absurd author, who actually asserts of his pue- 
rile travesty of scientific method, ‘* Never was 
there a more searching light thrown by any 
process so simple upon the direction, the me- 
thods, and the scope, of a great inquiry.” He 
declares that the handling of this inquiry by 
others has been unphilosophical and unscienti- 
fic, and in the same breath maintains that his 
analysis defines a ‘‘ science” that comprehends 
not only the whole history and the whole nature 
of man, but the entire domain of external na- 
ture in all its relations tothe humanrace. His 
method of economic investigation is an excel- 
lent illustration of what Bacon emphatically 
described as mera palpatio. Whether scien- 
tific definitions may be attained by meditating 
upon the meaning of words in common use we 
will not inquire; but it is certain that all such 
words are highly ambiguous. Nor can any one 
lay it down that the meanings that he arbitra- 
rily assigns to such words are the true mean- 
ings or the only ones. The Duke of Argyll 
accuses economists of omitting to include Pos- 
session in the definition of wealth, but it is mere 
pedantry to urge such a criticism. As Mill ob- 
serves, it is proper to say that a man fell from 
a ladder because his foot slipped, and not to 
insist on saying that he fell because of his 
weight or because of the attraction of gravita- 
tion or the constitution of the universe. The 
futility of such attempts at definition as that 
presented in this book appears if we insist upon 
supplying all the conditions. Clearly wealth 
is not ‘‘the Possession,” but things possessed, 
and in any case the possession must be by some 
one. Of course, the Duke of Argyll would say 
that that is implied or understood, but then 
why does he denounce other people for pre- 
suming that their auditors are gifted with 
common sense? Again, what is meant by 
‘*comparative abundance ”—what is the stan- 
dard of comparison? And does the Duke of 
Argyll mean to exclude from wealth his own 
landed possessions, because they are not ‘‘ac- 
cessible to men able to acquire them”? But it 
is idle to criticise a definition of wealth which 
is explicitly stated to include among ‘ things” 
all conceptions definite enough to be referred 
to in human speech, including the idea of the 
Supreme Being. The virtues fit into this defi- 
nition exactly, but it is a grotesque political 
economy that should treat of the production, 
distribution, and exchange of chastity and 
temperance. 

The motive of the Duke of Argyll in laying 
such stress upon possession is, of course, to de- 
fend the case of great land-owners, which is at 
present in the United Kingdom, it must be al- 
lowed, somewhat precarious. Accordingly we 
find him marshalling evidence from all history 
to show that the individual ownership of land 
has been the bulwark of prosperity and the 
mainspring of progress. He therefore rests his 
case upon the conduciveness of this institution 
ta, the general welfare. But he goes further, 
and argues with much force and ingenuity that 
the management of great estates requires much 
labor on the part of landlords, thereby really 
resting their case upon the ground that they 
render a useful service to the community. He 
painfully attempts to entrench this position by 
denying the existence of rent in the economic 


, 


It might, in- | 
| there remains a modicum of truth in his argu- | 


| 


sense, but, disregarding this futile endeavor, 


ment. Undoubtedly there have been many 
beneficent landlords, among whom the Duke 
of Argyll may be counted, but the question 
really at issue is whether it is practicable or 
desirable under modern democracy to maintain 
upon its former scale the relation of landlord 
and tenant. The law of inheritance is not es- 
sentially involved in possession, and when, as 
in the recent case of the Marquis of Ailesbury, 
the welfare of great numbers of tenants has 
been impaired by the misconduct of their land- 
lord, it is now the recognized duty of the 
courts to extinguish possessory rights to land, 
even at the deplorable sacrifice of the strongest 
sentiments of local attachment. 


PHRYGIAN ART. 


History of Artin Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and 
Lycia,—History of Art in Persia. Fromthe 
French of Georges Perrot and Charles Chi- 
piez. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall; 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1892. 

ANOTHER instalment in two volumes of the 

great work of Perrot and Chipiez is before the 

world. In the first volume M. Perrot acts as 
our guide among the very ancient civilizations 
of Asia Minor, discussing in turn the art re- 
mains of the several peoples who inhabited the 
great peninsula before Hellenism became the 
leading influence of the ancient world. Of 
these peoples the Phrygians are easily of the 
first importance. It is true that they did not 
play so important a réle in the history of the 
ancient world as did the Hittites, whose his- 
tory and art were treated by Perrot in the 
volumes already noticed in these columns; 
but, after all, we know with certainty very lit- 
tle about the Hittites, whereas we do know 

‘“‘the house, parentage, and family of speech 

of the Phrygians.” It seems clear, as was 

maintained by some of the ancient writers, 
that the Phrygians emigrated from Europe to 

Asia Minor. Thracian tribes began to appear 

in Asia Minor about the beginning of the 

twelfth century B. c. One of these tribes 
founded the State of Phrygia with Mt. Sipy- 
lus and the valley of the Hermus as centre. 

This was the epoch of Tantalus, Pelops, and 

Niobe. This Phrygia ceased to exist as a na- 

tion about the ninth or tenth century B. C., 

and a new empire was founded further east- 

ward on the*headwaters of the Sangarius 

River. Here the tribe came into conflict with 

the Amazons—that is, the warrior priestesses, 

or hierodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. 

Herodotus even asserts that these Phrygians in 

their turn sent off colonists who settled on the 

headwaters of the Euphrates. Nor is there 
lack of modern scholars to support Herodotus, 
and maintain that the original of the word 
elegy is to be traced back through the Arme- 
nian to the Phrygian. This seems to us a 
hazardous hypothesis, but it is valuable be- 
cause all traditions that bear upon the origin 
and ethnic affinities of the Phrygians help to 
determine the question of race, and point to 
the fact, already sufficiently clear from the 
scant evidence of inscriptions, that the Phry- 

gians were of Indo-European stock, speaking a 

language so near akin to the Greek that they 

have been called ‘‘ Eastern Greeks.” This se- 
cond Phrygian empire was the Phrygia of the 

Gordiuses and the Midases. 

Phrygian inscriptions are not numerous, and 
have not been wholly deciphered as yet, though 
enough appears from them to enable us to clas- 
sify the language with absolute certainty. The 








old alphabet used by the Phrygians at the time 
when the Hittites of Cappadocia were thei: 
only teachers was passed on to the Greeks, 
by whom it was improved. It was then re- 
adopted by the Phrygians, and employed on 
the tombs both of the Midas and the Ayazeen 
necropolises. This Phrygian alphabet is not 
one whit more ancient than that found in the 
oldest Greek inscriptions, and not only does it 
contain no trace of the Hittite hieroglyphs, but 
it is not derived from an old syllabary, as is the 
Cypriote, nor does it contain letters of Phoeni 
cian origin, as does the Lycian, and its trans- 
mission from Greece to Phrygia took place be- 
fore the loss of the digamma—say about the 
close of the eighth century. This gives us a 
date beyond which the monuments of the Mi- 
das necropolis cannot go. Some of them are 
even younger than this. 

The Phrygians have left no literature, and 
what is known about their language has been 
obtained from the few dozen inscriptions on 
the tombs or cenotaphic monuments of Phry 
gian kings or wealthy private persons. The 
Phrygian language began to be displaced by 
Greek when Alexander made Greek the lan- 
guage of government, but the common people 
continued to speak Phrygian until a late period, 
as is proved by bilingual inscriptions on tombs. 
where the Phrygian part of the inscription va- 
ries but little, and seems to be a malediction 
pronounced upon those who desecrate in any 
way the tomb. No more did Hellenic culture 
stamp out at once the religion, legends, and 
usages of the Phrygians, but in point of fact 
the Greeks were themselves influenced power- 
fully by their contact with the Phrygians, and 
both Greeks and Romans introduced the Phry- 
gian religion, with all its horrible accessories, 
and gave it an honored place among their na- 
tive and purer cults. As to the ultimate origin 
of this religion, it seems that the Phrygians, 
after having secured for themselves a large 
slice of the moribund Hittite empire, were 
themselves enslaved by those Hittite beliefs 
and rites which the Greeks afterwards knew 
only as Phrygian. This religion was an im- 
pure worship of the powers of nature, whose 
priestesses were devoted to wickedness in the 
name of religion. Originally ‘its festivals 
were a sacred drama, the subject of which was 
the eternal struggle between life and death, 
light and darkness, youth and decay.” Its 
chief deity was the great goddess of Asia. She 
was the Great Mother, that is, Mother Earth, 
from whose bosom all life springs. The beau- 
tiful Sun-God was her son ; he was at the same 
time her husband, whose premature death 
made so deep and lasting an impression upon 
the popular mind that the festival in memory 
of his death and resurrection was celebrated 
throughout the Orient with a fanatic zeal that 
bordered on frenzy and madness. Men often 
died in consequence of the cruel scourgings and 
self-inflicted mutilations, thus offering them- 
selves a sacrifice to the great goddess, while 
others survived only to swell the number of 
eunuch priests, and in this capacity to lead 
the orgies held in honor of the goddess. The 
great goddess was worshipped under a variety 
of names among peoples of different nationali- 
ties. In Phrygia her name was Cybele or Cy- 
bebe, while her son-husband was Atys. 

Now the music of the flute and elegiac verse 
had their origin in the frenzied orgies of this 
worship of Cybele. That the Phrygians were 
devoted to music is evinced by the fact that they 
first wrote in elegiac verse, and to accompany 
it invented the flute from the resonant reeds 
of Lake Aulokrene. We hear much of the 
conquest of Marsyas by Apollo, or, in other 
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words, of the conquest of the flute by the lyre. 
This fable means that the deep melodious tones 
of the lyre lulled the soul and were more pleas- 
ing to the Greeks than were the sharp, nervous, 
and martial notes of the flute. Now, while 
music in itself seems to have led captive the 
sevses of the Greeks in a way which we can 
understand with difficulty, if at all, and wasas 
much to be dreaded as inebriation, still it was 
the union of the intoxicating music of the flute 
and the plaintive, captivating poetry of elegiac 
verse--both of which came to Greece along 
with the worship of Matar Kubile—whose 
effects upon the soul were feared most, because 
they were thought to lead to self indulgence 
and debauchery of the worst kind. When we 
speak of elegiac verse we recall] the names of a 
line of worthies from Callinus to Solon, and 
yet the ideal educators of sober, thoughtful 
Greece (Plato and Aristotle), in banishing the 
flute from their ideal states, put the stamp of 
condemnation on all that was best in distinc 
tively Phrygian civilization. 

In his discussion of art in Phrygia, Perrot 
begins with the relies of the first Phrygian em 
pire—in other words, with Sipylus and its 
monuments, the tomb of Tantalus at old 
Smyrna, and the rock-cut tombs near Magne 
sia-on-Hermus. But it is not until 
his discussion of the ruins of the Midas necro- 
polis that our attention is really riveted. We 
recognize at once as the striking feature of 
Phrygian art the fact that it 
character, though some prefer to regard it as 
commemorative with semi-religious intent, 
rather than funereal. But in order to under 
stand the nature of Phrygian architecture it is 
necessary first to grasp the peculiar configura- 
tion of the country, especially in the region of 
the Midas necropolis. The land is broken up 
into little valleys, separated by low hills that 
are crowned by a formation of volcanic rocks. 
These rocky ledges rise to a height of from 100 
to 200 feet. Here and there they have crum- 
bled at the base; gaps or passages have thus 


we reach 


is funereal in 


been formed, and the result is a wilderness of 
boulders of a yellowish conglomerate of vary- 
ing firmness and density, though it is nowhere 
very hard. The excavations made by the na 
tives in this rock, especially for the tombs of 
great personages, are not confined to one age, 
but in some instances go back to the time when 
iron was unknown, while others belong to a 
late period, when iron implements had reached 
such perfection that the mason might execute 
in stone designs requiring instruments of great 
One would naturally expect to find 
excavated dwellings only in woodless regions, 
but wood abounds everywhere in Lycia and in 
the entire region of the Midas necropolis, 
though in the home proper of the cave-dwell- 
ers (7. e., in the region between Indje-Su and 
Nev-Shehir and in the Soghanlii Deresi), wood 
is less abundant, being found only along the 
water-courses. 


precision. 


Now, the point to be most emphasized in re- 
gard to the ancient architecture of these regions 
is the fact that the carpentry work of wooden 
structures was imitated in stone, only what in 
wooden architecture was organic has become 
purely decorative in the stone architecture 
Nor is this all, for the designs or patterns of 
rugs and embroideries were used in ancient 
Phrygia as decorations on the facades of rock 
cut cenotaphic tombs. Thus, the facade of the 
tomb of Midas exhibits a handsome rug-pat- 
tern. No less than three millenniums separate 
us from the epoch we are discussing: once and 
again Phrygia has changed her masters, her 


religion, her language, her very inhabitants 
and yet in the Phrygia of to-day we constantly 


ry sis hs 
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meet come down 
The Phry 
gians have been engaged in the manufacture 


with something that has 


across the ages to our own times 
of rugs from the time, in the dawn of history, 
when the tombs of Phrygian kings were draped 
With rugs carved for the s 


Smyrna rugs are made in Phrygia and Lydia, 


n stone, called 
and, like Smyrna tigs, get their name from the 
distributing centre from which they are shij 
ped to foreign parts 
Phrygian 


The rug patterns on the 
exhibit 
crosses, meanders; but they are 


tombs lozenges, squares, 


much simpler 


in design than the figured tapestries that is 
sued from the looms of ancient Egypt and As 


syria. The rug has always been a sacred ar 


ticle in the Orient, including ancient 


trees : 
witness the reluctance of Agamemnon to place 


‘the foot that trod down Troy” on royal 


rugs 


Strew not this purple that shall make each step 
An arrogance; such pomp beseems the gods 
Not me A mortal man to set 
On these rich dyes? I hold such pride in fea 
\nd bid thee honor me as man, not god 





his foot 


From time immemorial in the Orient man 
might not enter the presence of God with un 
concern, but must put the shoes from off his 
feet and pray on ground made holy by the 
Still. the 


rose not merely from its use 


sacredness of 


rich and costly rug 


the rug a in pray 


er: as drapery it was and is used ina semi 


religious way—for instance, in the funereal or 
commemorative Turbes of Constantinople, 
Brussa, Khadmen, Kerbela, etc. This 
drapery is very ancient also, for do we not tind 


use @s 


it used in similar fashion to drape the mortu 
ary couches of the tombs of Midas and the 
princes of his house 

Hittite 
just as the latter had been inspired by 


art, 
Assy 
rian art; but the Phrygians proved themselves 


Phrygian art was inspired by 


as inferior to their masters in matters of art 
as the Hittites had been inferior to the Assy 
rians; the focus of light was so distant that its 
rays lost much of their splendor in the cours 
of their long journey from the Tigris to the 
Sangarius. 
nothing that can be compared to the 


Phrygian sculpture is insignifi 
cant; 
rock-cut sculptures of Pterium (Boghaz-kieui 
has come down to us. The Phrygians do not 
seem to have advanced beyond flat relief, at 
least we know of only one statue in the round, 
if we may speak thus of the 
Kimbet, which is pecuhar for the additional 
reason that it has wild goats depicted in flat 
The 


was the same as that of the Hons or cherubim 


very poor ram of 


relief on its sides function of this ram 





in Assyrian and Hittite palaces; he therefore 
had a be 
Kimbet, though as trace of the royal 
palace, at whose 


mate, which may existing still at 


vet no 


entrance he stood, 





found 

The Phrygian sculptor hesitated to repr 
duce the human form, though we find in the 
Midas necropolis at least one human figure 
which is clearly of ancient origin. There ar 
several that belong to a late period. that ts 








they are not archaic, but archai n charac 
ter, and belong to a period when the Phry 
gians, fully conscious of the interest that 
attached to their ar nt myths, wished ¢t 
glorifv them in stor Here the wise can s 
the influence of Greece. That the Phrvgians. 
even of the Roman times, were proud of t! 
traditions and sr ting to their past is 
shown bv the verv late « s that bear tl 
name and eftigy of Midas. and belong to tl 
Au per ertainlv, or even to that of 
the Ant nes 

Tt \vazeen s is st : vsatery 
s sculptures are n re recent than thos 
f the Midas r .olis; they show distinct 
traces treek induence, although the inscrip 
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just 





*time of 
ache 


and 


1 the 
the 


rench, as 


an 
art of 


the first 


We re jolce 


tion in honor of Matar Kubile ts n 
more modern than those on the t t 
Town. Phrvgian art was not wit! 
and the head of the non the broke 
the Avazeen necropolis is the f 
Phrygian art, and laim a cert 
of beauty and dignity But Phrvg 
most deficient in variety, and, beste 
limited to flat rehef. it was alse mit 
themes.  ( bulus H r does 
tion of a VPhrvgian stat nt 
rapveros « Mv ’ N « 1 
bronze maidet n Micdas’s mb | 
nothing Phrygian ter eo ! 
lown t i tl i hat t 
that poople ant this 
tomb of Midas is a narrow ! 
ecting fro th | s M 
n has does tl Kvnos " s 
Cyprus, and, tl h the t tt 
broken away t lav. t s 
the t nze y iN 
the good old time tly 
te that serves as ¢ ¢ ‘ 
th t{™M ’ \\V \ 
he that t his n t 
monun s of the Mida \\ 
lis | 1\ not bes ! ‘ 
The I volute, wh has 
su hot disputes eet ‘ \ 
I ed n { wr t 1 ! it ad 
facack { bs in tl M s me 
well as int \ Dt (tl 
dak tomt I} sv nd 
hain that stretches ba h Cay 
Pheenicia, Svt Assvria. 1 
traces t t sul ts 
d hite ‘ +} ~ ‘ we 
upon t stro . ba 
wood } se Phrv wit! 
s VV ‘ Y < 
+} sila. col ; P ‘ 
The pediment t <1} 
s by neo means ft 
buildings t s 
Without 1) . 
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going to press rot has now re 
turn in the road tl s to Greece 
appeara f th st lume (in I 
vet f the History of Greek Art 
n ! rhis ne reats of 
Mvyceena It lects and groups for 
tim a the scattered material 
most heartily at the appearance of the book, 
and we look forward with eager 
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been 
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whole 
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The Life and Times of C.G. Memminger. By 
Henry D. Capers, A.M. Charleston: Isaac 
Hammond, 1893. 

THE more clearly we come to understand the 
facts about the attempted secession of the 
Southern States, the more we are amazed at the 
delusions under which the Southerners were 
suffering with respect to their own position, 
the temper and resources of the North, and the 
attitude which foreign nations would probably 
assume towards their enterprise. They were 
in the position of men who enter upon an un- 
dertaking under a storm of feeling, without 
being sure of their grievance, and without 
counting the cost or collecting the ways and 
means. In the statement of reasons for seces- 
sion by South Carolina, which, as we learn 
from this book, was prepared by Mr. Mem- 
minger, the most important allegation was: 
**On the 4th of March next this [Republican] 
party will take possession of the Government. 
It has announced that the South shall be ex- 
cluded from the common territory, that the 
judicial tribunals shall be made sectional, and 
that a war must be waged against slavery. un- 
til it shall cease throughout the United States. 
The guarantees of the Constitution will then 
no longer exist. The equal rights of the States 
will be lost. The slaveholding States will no 
longer have the power of self-government or 
self-protection, and the Federal Government 
will have become their enemy.” The wrong 
was, therefore, apprehended in the future, and 
was inferred from a statement of facts which 
was distorted by passion. President Lincoln, 
in his inaugural, answered this allegation al- 
most directly: ‘‘ Apprehension seems to exist 
among the people of the Southern States that, 
by the accession of a Republican Administra- 
tion, their property and their peace and per- 
sonal security are to be endangered. There has 
never been any reasonable cause for such ap- 
prehension. Indeed, the most ample evidence 
to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection.”” The Southern- 
ers paid a frightful penalty for their delusion 
—a penalty so severe that before it was com- 
plete it extorted pity and sympathy from 
their enemies. They tell us now—some of them 
—that they repent of nothing and regret no- 
thing. Probably it is not in human nature that 
they should, but when we say that we think 
they have something to regret, we refer to 
these unfounded and unjustifiable mistakes 
which cost us all so much. 

The author of the book before us is probably 
about sixty years of age. He was Chief Clerk 
in the Confederate Treasury under the Provi- 
sional Government. His ideas are still those 
of 1860, although they have lost their sharp- 
ness. His dialect and rhetoric are still those 
which were distinctively Southern before the 
war, although they are somewhat chastened. 
The present generation of Southerners, if we 
may judge by the newspapers of the large 
cities, are as hard-headed as most other peo- 
ple, and it is a reminder of old times to meet 
once more with the old disposition to infuse an 
element of poetry into things. Still, this dis- 
position is so kept in check in this book that it 
does not go beyond what may be pardoned in 
a man brought up in the old Southern notions. 
He is one of the old-fashioned Southerners in 
whose memory and imagination Dixie as it 
was before the war floats as a paradise such as 
was never enjoyed elsewhere by mortals, and 
which was spoiled by fanatics and abolitionists. 
This puts him in full sympathy with his subject, 
whom he regards as a hero. He reveres him 
as a man and Christian, and admires him as a 
lawyer, statesman, and financier, fit to rank 
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in manners and attainments with the best of 
the old Southern public men. 

The old South enjoyed economic advantages 
which have perhaps never been equalled. 
These advantages produced an opulent society. 
It was their opulence which made the best of 
the men generous, brave, and honorable, and 
the women beautiful and gracious. These are 
the features on which the admirers of the old 
South, like our author, never tire of dwelling, 
and it is in this class that he puts Mr. Mem- 
minger. The opulence made the worst of the 
Southerners quixotic, proud, arrogant, and 
narrow-minded, In this book the insubordina- 
tion and recklessness of the old Southern cha- 
racter are repeatedly recognized and blamed. 
The faults and the virtues of the old Southern 
character may well be repeated anywhere, at 
any time, by a people who enjoy the easy 
possession of great economic advantages and 
resulting wealth. 

Memminger was born in Germany, but was 
brought to South Carolina when three years 
old, and, being left an orphan, was reared in 
an orphan asylum at Charleston. He found 
noble friends, who gave him the best chances 
of education, and became a successful lawyer. 
He was in the South Carolina Legislature al- 
most continuously during the thirty years be- 
fore the war. In 1832 and 1852 he was a con- 
servative as to secession, although not opposed 
to it. Inthe latter year he exposed, with sim- 
ple common sense, the headlong folly of the 
party which proposed that South Carolina 
should secede at once and alone. He also urged 
that, if the State was to secede, measures 
should be taken to put it in a state of defence. 
In 1859 he was sent as agent of South Carolina 
to Virginia. He read an address to the Virgi- 
nia Legislature, in which he summed up the 
whole history of Southern grievances. Itisa 
long document, and is given in full in this 
book. 

We are disappointed that we do not learn 
more from Mr. Capers about the Confederate 
finances. The history of them does not oc- 
cupy its proportionate space, although it was 
solely in connection with them that Mr. Mem- 
minger was a man of public importance. It is 
shown, however, that the Confederates never 
had any financial system. It was in vain that 
Memminger insisted on taxation as the basis of 
the schemes which he proposed. The Congress 
adopted all but the taxes, which left the 
schemes mere paper-money delusions. There 
was but one war tax ever laid, and only a 
part of that was collected. When the causes 
of the success of the North over the South 
come to be specified, this fact deserves a place 
among the first. The Southerners made in- 
credible sacrifices for the cause which they had 
undertaken. They spent their blood with a 
courage which nobody has ever questioned, and 
they came out of the war completely impover- 
ished, but they did not pay taxes for their in- 
dependence as the Northerners did to main- 
tain the Union. In the North we know that 
the statesmen were afraid to lay taxes until 
public opinion forced them to do it. In the 
South, with such a disposition to make sacri- 
tices, would not the people have paid taxes if 
the statesmen had had the courage to lay them? 

Mr. Memminger resigned in 1864 because the 
Congress would not support his propositions, 
and because he could not carry on the Treasury 
under their plan. He never won any glory as 
a financier. On the contrary, he incurred 
blame, and neither in the Confederacy nor out- 
side of it has his reputation been great. His 
biography shows that he deserves credit for 
ideas which were correct, and a policy which 
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would have been far wiser than the one which 
was adopted. Another inference from the 
story seems also valuable: the North and South 
entered upon the war with substantially the 
same knowledge and experience in public 
finance. We are accustomed to criticise un 
favorably the financial policy of our own states 
men during the war, but the Confederate his 
tory shows that it might have been much worse 
If it were not for the Legal Tender Act, th: 
Northern finance would, by comparison, seen 
excellent. 


Scientific Correspondence of Joseph Priestley 
Ninety-seven Letters. Together with an 
Appendix. I. The Likenesses of Priestley in 
Oil, Ink, Marble, and Metal. If. The Lunar 
Society of Birmingham, II. Inventory of 
Priestley’s Laboratory in 1791. Edited, with 
copious Biographical, Bibliographical, and 
Explanatory Notes, by Henry Carrington 
Bolton. New York: Privately printed 
1892, 

ALTHOUGH Rutt’s ‘ Life and Correspondence of 

Joseph Priestley’ (188.) contains several hun 

dred of Priestley’s letters, those which are em 

braced inthe volume before us are, with few 
exceptions, now published for the first time. 

Rutt’s neglect of these illustrations of Priest- 

ley’s scientific work appears to have been duc 

to his belief that the theological writings con 
stituted Priestley’s most enduring and impor- 
tant work. At the distance of a hundred 
years, however, from the scene of his restless 
and many-sided activity, the theologian is of 
far less interest than the discoverer of oxygen, 
the ‘‘ Father of Pneumatic Chemistry,” who 

did so much by his mistakes as well as by his 

successes to lay the foundations of chemical 

science. 

Of the ninety-two letters from Priestley’s 
hand which are here given, thirty-six are ad 
dressed to Josiah Wedgwood and five to his son 
Thomas, nine to Capt. James Keir, nine to Dr. 
Benjamin Rush of Philadelphia, seven to Sir 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal Society, 
six to Dr. William Withering, four to James 
Watt. Among those not enumerated is one to 
Benjamin Franklin and one to Lavoisier. The 
first letter is dated from Calne, March 26, 1780, 
shortly before Priestley’s settlement in Bir 
mingham. He was then forty-seven years old, 
and through his theological writings and 
chemical discoveries had an established reputa- 
tion at home and abroad. 

Josiah Wedgwood, to whom a majority of 
the letters are addressed, took, as is well 
known, a lively and generous interest in 
Priestley’s experimental work, supplying 
him liberally with earthen retorts and tubes 
from his famous pottery, and contributing 
regularly to the fund in aid of his researches 
and publications. To this sympathetic friend 
Priestiey writes frequently for supplies of his 
wares, and communicates the results of his ex- 
periments and his first impressions in regard to 
their interpretation in the frankest and most 
natural manner. It is interesting to be thus 
admitted to his laboratory and to watch him 
as he works and talks. The reader gains an 
instructive insight into the difficulties of chemi 
cal investigation in those days of imperfect 
and inadequate apparatus, scant knowledge, 
and confused theory. The porosity of his 
earthenware retorts leads Priestley at one time 
sadly astray. Ina letter of December 8, 17s2, 
he announces that he has ‘‘sueceeded in con- 
verting pure wafer into permanent air by pre- 
viously combiifing it with quicklime, and then 





subjecting it to a strong heat.” This falla 
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cious conclusion was corrected only after much 
experimental labor and loss of time. On the 
sth of January following he writes, ‘It is re- 
markable that this experiment does not suc 
ceed in a glass retort”; but it is not till the 
2th of April, in a letter to James Watt, that 
we find him convinced that the air which he 
obtained is that which has passed through the 
walls of his retort. 

It is, indeed, very clear from his letters on 
this subject and others that in Priestley power 
of observation was superior to that of inter 
pretation. He himself says, in a letter to 
Wedgwood (No. 20), ‘I have a tolerably good 
habit of circumspection with regard to facts; 
but as to conclusions from them, Iam not apt 
to be very confident.’’ As is well known, he 
strenuously maintained and defended the theo- 
ry of Phlogiston to the end of his life, in spite 
of the perfectly clear and direct proof against 
it wrought out by Lavoisier and published in 
1789. His last chemical essay, published at 
Northumberland in 1803, is entitled ‘* The Doc 
trine of Phlogiston Established and that of the 
Composition of Water Refuted.” Traces of 
his struggle for Phlogiston appear in some of 
the later letters. Thus in No. 78, to Dr. With- 
ering, he writes: ‘‘T have already made some 
experiments relating to the doctrine of phlo- 
giston, and when I have made a few more shall 
probably write something on the subject. 1 
am surprised at the contidence with which the 
French chemists write.” In No. 80, to the same: 
* | think with you that their [the French phi 
losophers’] charbon or hydrogene will prove to 
be nothing more than another name for ph/o- 
giston.” And again in No, 89, to the same; ‘1 
think I shall prove pretty decisively that what 
I have called the phlogistication of air is 
really so, and not the mere absorption of the 
pure part of it, as the French chymists sup- 
pose.” 

The obsolete nomenclature, which Priestley 
of course employs, in many cases ‘‘ nearly 
smothers his meaning,” as Dr. Bolton aptly re- 
marks in a note to No. 48; while Priestley and 
his fellow-adherents of Phlogiston find the new 
nomenclature proposed by Lavoisier and his 
friends, and already in common use on the 
Continent, ‘* poetical,” and Capt. Keir wishes 
that ‘‘M. Berthollet and his associates would 
relate their facts in plain prose, that all men 
might understand them” (No. 52, Keir to 
Priestley). In the same letter Keir remarks: 
* There are wonderful resources in the dispute 
about phlogiston, by which either party can 
evade, so that I am less sanguine than you are 
in my hopes of seeing it terminated.” 

No less readable than these letters is the ac- 
count given by Dr. Bolton in the appendix 
of the ‘‘Lunar Society, or The Festive Philo- 
sophers of Birmingham One Hundred Years 
Ago.” The Lunar Society was an informal 
club of scientific men which was founded about 
1766 by Matthew Boulton, Dr. Erasmus Dar- 
win, and their friends, and flourished some 
forty years. The members dined at each 
other’s houses once a month ‘‘on the Monday 
nearest to the full moon, ‘in order,’ says Priest 
ley, ‘to have the benefit of its light in return- 
ing home.” Hence the name.” Priestley join- 
ed this genial band of philosophers on coming 
to Birmingham in 1780, and, after his forced 
removal, never ceased to ‘‘regret the loss of 
the Lunar Society, where I spent so many 


happy hours, and for which I found no substi 
tute even in London” (Letter No. 89). 

After reading this well-edited volume and 
the admirable sketch of the Lunar Society, we 
tind ourselves hoping that Dr. Bolton will, be- 
fore long, crown his labors in this field by giv 
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ing us an adequate portrait of Priestley, the | even the Giovio woodcut and the Uffizi por 
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The mass of material which author has 
The Columbus Galle ea diligentiy s ht and arranged respecting the 
: . ‘ aginatis | at wmof the great Admiral 
New World as represented in portraits eit adh intarertins, teak a fe wet tentee 
monuments, statues, medals and paintings oe lend historically 
By Néstor Ponce de Leén. New York. 18% Mr. Por te] as inal put iil aie 
THE author-publisher has here given the cor long | hlet on ‘ The Caravels of ¢ nbus 
pletest account yet made of the almost innu which } son te piled from original docu 
merable representations of Columbus, both au ments.” tl h we tind him in it citing 
thentic (?), pseudo-authentic, forgeries, and pr language of a recent book without the usua 
fessed fantasies, and in every department of iotation-marks. The chief value of the lit 
art, with ample graphic reproductions. His | tle publication is ft] putting inte English the 
views are conservative, and he endeavors t le 3 of the official studies ade { ¢) 
show the relations, more or less remote, whict Snanish ¢ - t preparat a 
he holds to exist between various alleged origi natvuction of %} avols which ar re 
nals and the likeness of the discoverer whicl ir own waters The { most of these Spar 
Giovio is known to have had in his gallery o1 } v oat ators bas hex a clistir hex » 
Lake Como—the only nearly contemporary rof the Snanish Navy. Ceaareo Fernandk 
picture of which we have any trustworthy _ i arches have already been le 
record. He links with this the Giovio weed before the English reader by Mr. Clements R 
cut and the Florence canvas, and no other Markhar ft " f the Reval 
making a mass of negative testimony which re craphical Society (September, ISG amd M 
jects every other claimant as not proven Markham. to sav nething t) recent 
The cut which the author gives of the Gio vestizators ’ hav atvcteck Wr 1 
picture published in 1575 is a facsimile; but le le I ntl itter of tl vs . 
is unfortunate in what he says of the pieture When ¢ stew encak et _ f thes 
in the Uftizi Gallery He holds that the paint ships ( hos as beit that of 
er of it copied, some time between [532 and , - heats bi ' 
1567, the lost Como original, softening the ex cy lad a ; 3 ee aan ; 
pression, which is perhaps better preserved in what he — a , 
the somewhat rude but vigorous woodcut ‘ _ , — ~ onl tine © 
The copy of this Florence picture, which wa oe Sane ds iH 
made for Thomas Jefferson and is now owned | ais remember that the abridy tw 
by the Massachusetts Historical Society, hy have of Columbus's log was made by Las Casa 
contends was still further softened in th a land-lubl whe. t — 5 
lineaments by the copier. After these state- | gyppos slv at _ four i 
ments he gives a cut purporting to be *‘ a copy 1 1 ' : <a substitut { 
of the portrait in the Uftizi Gallery Itisin | word fer t} thes ne renders certail 
fact no such thing, but a reduced process- | yyents r 
reproduction of the Jefferson picture, mack 
without acknowledgment from the woodeut 
given in Winsor’s ‘ America’; hence a conflict . Par dl . 
in text and cut. tr. Charpent asyu 
While one may acknowledge that the Giovi { Paris: Hos s 
likeness, if known, would be worth considering THe | MA SCAT s have furnished ft 
in the study of the personal appearance of ¢ Frenct ! rists with materia nfit 
lumbus, it is an entirely gratuitous assumption | measur E s 1 ppe Was not s 
to say that Giovio ** would not hesitate to a xhaustit tt heule as the men wt 
quire at any price some trustworthy portrait | have. in this disgracef affa t ght 
of the Admiral taken from life.” If Giovi ur ’ ; I Caran d Ache 
ried into the formation of his gallery the prir ‘ net cl s has turned them to most 
ciples of untruth which he preferred to pr urtist t: and now Forain has f weed 
tise in other relations of life, he could hardly | his I Les Temps Difticiles (Panar 
have been a less compliant judge of authent The AWings this v mea " n pen and 
city than the various owners of alleged po k ar st pure tlime Thev have 
traits of Columbus known to our day and g the distinct that marks, as a rule, Forain’s 
neration. If we had indisputable evidence work, and they a iracterized by the same 
that any one of the numerous c: ises, ea ) ssing ! 1 act by tl 
pretending to be the original Como likeness . st ssible means Only the mast 
was to be acknowledged as such. t W i . htsma I as he does, i 
still be the unfortunate fact that we cannot | a few sterly lines. suggest with equal su 
get behind the evidence of such a collector as ess the ¢ v bourgeoise in her morning 
Giovio himself. When Mr. Ponce de Leo: “ t} elegant ? lamne in evening 
says of this maker of the gallery im the Con gown, the s gt ful maiden who, in liber 
villa, that he was ‘‘a man without 1 tY ersonifies France; or, on the other 
science or principle, menda S fatter V finance the 11 
calumniator, and intriguer.” with a venal flunkev Rut the volume is lacking in the hi 
which never hesitated to write ‘in favor of | n which should be its only excuse. One o1 
the highest bidder.” and that vas . two x ts are made: The blind man’s dog 
quently ‘‘absolutely discredited as a hist t the Pont des Arts because his 
rian,” he might hav at st nsider ter has been had up before the Commission 
how essential the elements of truth are it bidding Truth remain at the bottom 
a collector before he entered upon the asses { her we because it Is too cold for her to 
tion which we have already quoted. With but nture t: the jailer exhibiting the Minister 
a slender rill to follow back to the pict ’ his ltothe British tourists. It is amus 
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lumbus, and with suct tion at the f French idea of the true British tvype—a thin 
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gerated. But, as a whole, the book has not the 
uncontrollable fun, the irrepressible good spi- 
rits, the irresistible humor of Caran d’Ache’s 
‘Chéques.’ And unless the laugh be sponta- 
neous, Panama is far too grima subject for the 
caricaturist. 


The truth is, that it is not in the world of 
politics or of finance that Forain is at home. 
His province is the demi-monde, the Bohéme of 
the modern Miirger, the Paris of Zola and the 
Naturalists. And it is to this Paris he returns 
in the new ‘Album de Forain,’ just published 
by Simonis Empis. It is really no less grim, 
no less tragic a subject than Panama. ‘La 
Forét de Paris” Daudet, in his Introduction, 
says the Album should be called, for the im- 
pression it left with him was of a Paris, like 
the Dantesque forest, scarcely less bitter than 
death. But here Forain’s gayety is not forced; 
he laughs, not to order, not to be ‘‘up to 
date,” but because he is honestly amused. It 
is likely enough that the humorous side of his 
scenes and situations will not appeal to the 
average Anglo-Saxon as it does to the average 
Frenchman. The former may, with Daudet, 
see not only the fun but the tragedy of it all. 
But whether one laughs or one weeps, there is 
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System of the United 
States. 
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by Col. Henry Lee. 
S4.00 a vear: 35 cents a number 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
pz East i7th Street, New York, 








Sullivan 
Co. Club 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, 
taken at the flood, leads on to Sullivan County.” 


A party of forty, including eight ladies, 
braved the storm of rain and hail Satur- 
day and located 19 houses on Masten Lake 
Hill to be built at once. It was lucky that 
I could not join them, as my office was 
beset with buyers and telegrams came 
nearly to midnight. 

Since January 4th, we have sold 307 
shares right here in New York, and 103 
the past week; a splendid list of buyers; 
clergymen, lawyers, authors, artists, phy- 
sicians, bank cashiers, merchants, engi- 
neers, and college professors; in short, 
people of taste and culture who value 
home comfort and appreciate natural 
beauty. 

Such success in mid-winter, when hard 
ly any one has seen the place, demon- 
strates the attractions of Sullivan Co. and 
the cottage scheme. It is only a question 
of time how fast the place will grow. The 
distance is short, the trip pleasant, while 
the new engines and vestibule cars which 
the Ontario and Western have provided 
will make it delightful. Cholera does not 
climb hill-tops, and the nearest mountain 
region to the metropolis will attract thou- 
sands. Another year will see our stock 
at $200. Assoon as 100 more shares are 
sold the price will again advance. 

What you are getting is not a piece of 
waste land ata high figure, you to make 
the improvements, but a slice of a large 
tract, at a low price, in which hundreds 
of representative people are interested, 
and where the improvements will be made 
for you. Every dollar subscribed and 
every cottage built will add value to the 
whole. When our thousand shares 
are all taken—each carrying a half-acre 
building site—there will be several thou- 
sand acres left, of which you will be part 
owner, and which should bring a pretty 
penny. This is true codperation and ‘‘giv- 
ing the other fellow a good bargain.” 

Every healthful locality convenient to 
New York is bound to grow with its 
growth. What is needed is time, money, 
energy, and the right sort of people to 
make a community. All these we have. 

At Twilight Park half an acre of land 
that cost $5 in 1887 now brings $400 to 
$1,000, because of the improvements. You 
can buy the same area in Sullivan Co. for 
$125, with the same prospective rise in 
value. 

But what about Twilight Park and 
Crystal Brook? The Park is an estab- 
lished fact, and will take care of itself. 
So I have sought for some larger scheme 
to boom when the Catskills are frozen up, 
and also to suit those who prefer the sea- 
shore to the mountains. The three enter- 
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The Nation. 


prises do not conflict, but rather help each 
| other. 


Twilight Park is a smart clipper, full 
rigged, manned, and officered, which has 
made five successful voyages and broughi 
back valuable cargoes. 

Crystal Brook is a tight little schooner, 
for those who like smooth-water sailing, 
and many applicants are booked for her 
summer cruise. 

The Sullivan County Club is an ocean 
liner just launched and ready for her en- 
gines and crew, planned on a liberal scale 
with every comfort and requirement. We 
have three hundred passengers secured al- 
ready, but there is room for a thousand. 
When will you come on board ? 


No Malaria, No Mortgage, No Personal 


Liability. 


Address SULLIVAN CO. CLUB, 


203 Broadway, New York, 
OR 


CHARLES F. WINGATE, Sanitary Engineer, 


119 PEARL STREET. 





REMOVAL. 


Main Retail Store 
HAS BEEN REMOVED 


Our 


TO 
176 FIFTH AVE., 
NEAR 23D ST. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co, 








BEFORE 
THE 
PUBLIC, 


MODERATE PRICES, TERMS REASONABLE 
EVERY INSTRUMENT FULLY WARRANTED. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 


174 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


K 


02 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


c 








NAB 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY, 





Baltim New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave. near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 








Sie ol. 56, No. 


by 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEw YORK, January 24, 1893, 
The with the Charter 
of the 


ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 


Trustees, in conformity 


Company, submit the following State- 


1892. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1892, to 31st December, 1892. $3,690,250 ss 
Premiums on Polieies not marked off Ist 





January, 1892........... cece ee eee ee eeee es 1,472,142 48 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $5, 162, 39: 336 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, aaa 

1892, to 31st December, 1892............ $3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the od 

same period.............. $1,466,178 06 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex: 
penses.........- $738,617 09 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 ov 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 

ny, Catimated at..........cccccccccccccces 1,029,345 26 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
I Fe es ots discdcccccnencsonwtvenceds 276,262 vv 

PRG as eivacecsnciepwcusksvscacuscoessen $12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and afte Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1892, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jones, George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 
A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, N. Denton Smith, 


Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, Henry E. Hawley, Joseph Agostini, 
Benj. H. Field, C.H. Marshall, Geo.W.Campbell, 
Jas. G. De Forest, Chas. D. Leverich, Vernon H. Brown, 
Wm. Degroot, Edw. Floyd-Jones, C. de Thomsen, 
William H. Webb, George H. Macy, Leander N. Lovell. 
Horace Gray, Lawr’ce Turnure, Everett Frazar, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Wald. P. Brown, Wm. B. Boulton. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


A.0,°;" SCHOOL PENS 








PERRY & C0 tates, 

ay Est, 1824, 
Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co.” 


Sole mania, “sear cae , 
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| You 


When 
Traveling 


In 


Europe. 
Carry 


NO 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular Notes, 


Cost. 
Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
States, ete., 


TRAVELERS CHEQU 


Asia, Africa 


‘The 


Nation. 


Need 


Funds 


A 


the 
W orld’s 


Fair. 





ES of the 


American Express Co. 


IDENTIFICATION REQUIRED 
and Half the Cheques Issued for S10, $2), Ss = 
‘Australia: Caton Visitors to the World's Columbian E xpesition 














Nex 


CREPES 








him! Mu 
He believes in the 


inherited! His enemies are the Three 
whic ‘h threaten our land! 


including Principal Hotels, these Cheques especially convenient and a ‘ Pay ing 
Exact Amount in Foreign [Money printed on Cheque will be paid. offices ea F air Grounds ar " at 200 other Places in Chicago 
Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained from any Agent of the American Express Company, «is 
Offices of the Company, 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, and 78 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
aie 
Crvantmously adopted as the Officia: 
pty ay - ? leas 
Constable Ko, Writing Mac 
NOVELTIES | World's Columbian fixpostt 
Y ° a 
Spring [ress Materials SEND FOR TILLUSTRATI LEA I 
Figured and Glacé Epinglines, Silk and Wool oi = 
Mixtures, Glacé and Jacquard Figures, WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 
Fancy Plaid Effects. : = Q , oc 
SELF-COLORED AND GLACE Unlike the Dutch Process : as 
praevia gio metlaaeniea alike , Your Reputation as 
DRESS FABRIC Me No Alkalies a Person of Taste 
Camel’s Hair, Diagonals, Cheviots, Hop-Sack- 
or ings. ; | Other Chemicals may Depend upon 
vy Weaves and New Colorings. ¥ ae by th Vv, zc - Of VO oO st 
FANCY PRINTED CHALLIES. W. BAKER & COS Comparatively few people 
AND CREPONS. ’ “" ; 
preaKiastuocod —_ 
= < sote 
Embroidered Robes. mgr on Cabot’s Creosote 
whic t aosoit ~ ~ ° - 
pure and soluble. Shin gle ot ains 
It has morethan three times \ 
) ES 4 the st trength of Cocoa mixed re crn \ 
JO 19t ét. with Starch, Arrowroot or : ny 
Sugar, and is far more eco hOOUSE ‘ tnd 
nenenene costing less — one —_ @ cup. ther article of exter 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY Ves ees CAN aN 
NEW YORK. aE. am Liane eames 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. . : sai : 
PROFESSOR TOTTEN’S WRITINGS W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. Send fe postace for Samples on Wood, Sketehes, 
h pave Bases o—_ Bemis npen nted by -* — ye a i RENT “oD a xc a 
You have probably never seen a good word said for > TANO'S CLE { E SALE.— , ‘ 
oP there net be another side to ew gg ne American, od Fren b. and Germat Rooks at be \MI | | { \B } | ° Sole Ma nulla Lut eT 
School as established; and in Anglo-Saxon principles as greatly ba special Niningy “rena . mes, beet. 
Great erils a Fi o Statin ne — sent ee upon re ‘ 
Will you not, for very fair —— BRENTANO" s, 31 Past 1 i tin St New York. 
ES eanliness f) ur home is sure to 


ness’ sake, examine his words of warning for yourself ? | - 
j 


hed: are his sole publishers. Send stamp for circulars, 
r 50 cts. for a sample volume. We conjure all those 


who hold American traditions sacred to give this 


fearless author a preliminary hearing without the me 
‘um of any third party. 


OUR RACE PUBLISHING CO. 
37 Benedict Building, 


New Haven, Conn. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
Booksellers, Importers, and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Have published: 


DIEHL, CHARLES. Excursions in Greece tothe Recent- 
ly E xplored Sites of Classical Interest. Cloth, $2.00. 
A popular account of recent excavations, illustrated. 
[Now ready. 


HUTTON. Old Sword-Play. The Systems of Fence In 
Vogue during the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With 


57 plates anc 
for America, 


BRUGMANN. 


portrait. Limited edition of 100 copies 
Cloth, $6.00 net. 


Comparative Grammar 
Germanic Languages. Vol. 
1 and 2, cloth, $9.40 nef.) 


BRUCKE. The Human Figure. Cloth, $3.00. 


ENGELMANN-ANDERSON. ty coated Atlas to Homer’s 
Iliad and Odyssey. Cloth, $3. 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictiong airy. ee English, 1 vol. 
English-German, 2 vols. 3 stout 4to volumes, full 
sheep, $16.50; half morocco, $15.00 


PERTHES’S Pocket Atlas of Ancient Geography. 90c. 
ROTH. Student’s Atlas of Artistic Anatomy. $7.50. 
TAUC HNITZ. Collection of British Authors. at 50 cts. 


of the Indo- 
8, cloth, $38.25 net. [Vols. 


LONDON. NEW YORK, LEIPZIG 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Large Stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 

Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1893 now received. 

Lowest rates, quick delivery. 

Send for Catalogue. 

BRANCHES : 

30 Wellington Street, 
10 Hospital St Strasse. 


London: Strand, W.C. 


_ Leipzig: 


BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We want all the OLD BOOKS we can find. 
If you have a large library or smail parcel of 
books you do not want, send us your address, 
and we will cali and examine them. We are 
always prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
once, whether it amounts to five dollars or five 
thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St.) 





PHILADELPHIA. 





Historical Register of Officers of the Continental 
Army during the War of the Revolution, April, 
1775, to December, 1783. 


By FB. Heitman. This is a new book of the greatest 
historical interest, as it gives the name, rank, regi- 
ment, date of service, and promotion of every officer 
who served the United States during the Revolution- 
ary War—so far as shown by the rolls. Descendants 
can find the official status of their ancestors. Price 
$5.00. 


W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 
The City of Washington, 


Publishers and Booksellers. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 
79 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTE RN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s british Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and ‘Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
teou _ received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
ssue 


YOOK'S WANTED.— EXECUTORS 
and ae rs having libraries or small parcels of 
books to dispose of will find a cash purchaser by ad- 
dressing FRANCIS P. HARPER, 
17 East 16th St., New York. — 





A TALOGUE 29, Americana, ete., just. is- 
-sued by E. W. Nasu, 80 Nassau St., N. Y., and sent 
on application. 


BAC 


rie, N. Y, 


” numbers sand sets of all magazines. 


For pr ice, e, 
state w 


wants to MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schoha’ 
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MANY NEW 


FOR 


Bridal Gifts and 


Home Decoration. 


* HALCYON DAYS,” by J. O. Davidson. 
“EVENING,” by Julian Rix. 

‘THE UPPER PASSAIC,” Rix. 
AFTERNOON IN NEW ENGLAND,” 
Brownscombe. 

THE GREENWOOD TREE,” 
The best 


PICTURES 


“SUNDAY 
“UNDER Yeend King 
And many others. 


Etchings, Engravings, Ete. 
Paintings, Water Colors. 
Tasteful Picture Frames. Fine 
French Plate Mirrors. 


t® We will soon place on exhibition Water Colors 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS. 


No. 816 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
Paintings 
By the Old Masters 


/n the Picture-Galleries of Europe. 


ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS, 


IMPORTED DIRECT, 
MOUNTED AND UNMOUNTED, IN ALL SIZES. 
Our Catalogue of 10,000 subjects mailed for 10 cents. 


Braun’s Carbons in Great Variety. 


C. H. Dunton & Co., 136 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Choice and Rare Books. 


C. J. PRICE, 1004 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, has now ready his complete and priced 
catalogue of recent importations of Americana; 
First Editions of Dickens and Thackeray, 
Books illustrated by Cruikshank and Leech; 
Dramatic Biography and the Drama, including 
a superbly extra Illustrated Life of Garrick; 
Rare Collections of Portraits; Best Editions of 
Standard Authors; Facetiz; Choicely Dlus- 
trated French and E nglish Ww orks, etc., ete. 


Sent free on application. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
and 
HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 
Send for Price-Lists. 
WALTER ROIMEYN BENJAMIN, 


United Charities Building, 
4TH AVENUE AND 22D-STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICANA. 

A very rare History of the Indian Wars has 
just been reprinted for GEORGE P. HUM- 
PHREY, Dealer in Old Books, 25 Exchange 
St., Rochester, N. Y. Circular and Catalogue 
on application. 


RARE 
BOOKS. — 


Nuggets for Bibliophiles 


Is the title of a Catalogue of Rare Books, which will be 
sent you for stamp by WILLIAM EvaArTs BENJAMIN, 
22 East 16th St., New York. 











AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS 


Our Bargain Lists are published 
monthly in our illustrated family 
magazine SUCCESS, 50e. a year; 10¢. 
a number. AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
Baitimore, Md. 
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JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 


recently published the 
dard Sets: 
Thackeray’s Complete Works. 
THE NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION: 
This edition is printed from new and large type, set 


inasmall page, well spaced and leaded, making 
volumes handy in size and easy to hold without 


Have 


following Stan- 


weariness. It is fully illustrated with over 300 i| 
lustrations, consisting of new wood engravings 


from drawings by the author, LUKE FILpes, Bar 
NARD, and others, and original etched frontispieces 
by PAILTHORPE of London, or photogravures from 

BarNaRn’s designs. The paper hasa fine laid sur 

face, and contains no clay or filling. It is an ideal 
set of books, and by far the best set of THACKERAY 
ever offered. Complete in 30 volumes. Maroon 
cloth, gilt’ tops, $37.50; the same in half calf or 
half morocco, $75.00. 


Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 
THE NEW HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 


This is the first and only illustrated edition of Bur 
WER ever offered American book-buyers. It is 
beautifully printed on fine laid paper from new 
and large type, making a genuine handy volume 
set. It is illustrated with about 200 half-tone illus 
trations from original drawings by the best Ameri 
ean artists, such as DietMaN, Harper. TAYLOR, 
MerRRILL and others, and photographs of scenes 
referred to in the text. Each volume will have a 
photogravure or etched frontispiece. Complete in 
32 volumes. Maroon cloth, gilt tops, $40.00. The 
same in half calf or half morocco, $80.00. 


Sample page mailed on application. Sent, express 
paid, to any address on receipt of the price by th: 
pulnne rs. 


Chartes T, Wihiesatines & Co., 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
766 Broadway, 


New York, 


Make a Specialty of Supplying 
Public, Private, and School 
Libraries. 

Correspondence with book purchis: rs 
solicited. Any book publi-hed in United 
States s:nt postprid on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to parties ordering quan- 


tities. Send trial order. 
Lis s of books for Libraries priced grati:. 


Alexander Dumas’ Romances 


NEW LIMITED EDITION OF 1,000 COPIES. 








The most complete and only finely illustrated edition 
ever issued of the principal romances of this great 
French writer, ouake translated by eminent scholars 

This edition is embellished with over two hundred 
superb etchings and photogravures, mainly by French 
artists. 

The manufacture of this edition is perfect. 


All of the illustrations will be proof impressions on 
— ial Japanese paper. 
‘his edition is complete in 40 octavo vols., bow 
in English vellum cloth, paper titles, gilt tops, at 
$2.50 per vol. 
Prospectus and specimen pages, showing type, page, 
and paper, with sample illustration, sent on splices 
tion. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston 


$7 OO Each, — Machiavelli’s ‘ Florence,’ 

‘ Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis,’ Locke's ‘Hu- 
man U nderstanding,’ the ‘Talmud,’ Voltaire’s ‘Ro 
mances.’ (Mailed promptly.) Pratt, 155 6th Ave., N.Y. 
Subscription to foreign peri 
— auchnitz British au 


Fo. orergn Books. 
Catalogues on appli- 
CARL SCHOENHOF, iia ‘Tremont St., Boston. 








cation. 


] TANTED TO PURCHASE.—NU M- 
bers, V a and sets of the Nation. Address Aad a? 
lists, A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. C 


a WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST, 
oe Buy ep in Magazines and other periodicals. 


Sets, volumes, or single numbers, 





cost 
to 


April 27,1893) 
NATIONAL BALLADS 


“ Let me make the songs of the people and I care not 
iho makes the laws.” 


In The series of ‘* Ballads of the Na- 
tions” printed in the Knickerbocker 
Nuggets is now complete and com- 





prises : 

“he 1 —The Book of British Ballads Edited 
ut by S C. Hatt A facsimile of the 
il original edition. With illustrations 
ay by Creswick, Gilbert, and others. Pp. 
és vii. 4 368, $1.50. 

rr. IL—Irish Melodies and Songs. By 
‘al THOMAS Moore — Illustrated by Mic 
ah lise. Pp. 229, $1 59. 


x 111.—Ancient Spanish Ballads, H's ori 
cal and Remantic Translated, with 
notes, by J. G LockHart. With 60 
illustrations. Pp. 308, $1.50. 


1V.—American War Ballads. Edited ! y 


GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. Compris 
= ing aselection of ballad poetry pro 
1 duced during the Colonial Period, the 
s Indisn Wars, the Revolution, the War 


of 1812-14, the Mexican War, and the 


S Civii War. 2vols., fully i'ustrated 

a pp. viii ++ 226—viii. 4 278, $2.59. 

it 

e V.—French Ballads. Printed in the origi- 
nal text. Edited by Prof. T. F 
CRANE. Illustrated. Pp. xiii. + 282, 


$1.50. 


Vi.—German Ballads. Printed in the 
original text. Ev tited by Prof. H S. 
’ WHITE. Illustrated. $1.50. 


VIIl.—The Hliads of Homer. Translated 
from the Gr. ek by GEORGE CHAPMAN. 
With a full series of illustrations from 
FLAXMAN’'S Cesigns and from Gr ek 
vases 3 vols, $3 75. 


The above are sold separately. 
The set in ten volumes, Illustrated, 


square 16mo, cloth extra, $13.00. 


Full list of the Knickerbocker Nuggets sent on applica- 
tion. 


G.P. PUTNAIV’S SONS, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Foreign Books at Foreign Prices 


For the accommodation of Book-buyers who prefer to 
receive Foreign Books by direct mail from abroad, we 
have established a MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT, under 
the style of 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


through which English, German, French, Italian, Spa 
nish, or any other Foreign Books can be supplied by 
direct mail, in the shortest possible time, and at the 
foreign pescee. 

A multiplicity of accounts, foreign correspondence, 
and remittances will be saved, and all the benefits of 
buying through English, French, or German houses will 
be secured by ecnding orders to 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 
Foreign Matl-Order Department of 
WESTERMANN & COMPANY, 

Rooksellers, Importers, and Publishers 
[Established 1845), 

812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Correspondence invited. 


B. 








The BAKER & TAYLOR C0., 


740 and 742 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF | 


General Literature 


Makea sposianed eemplying Public, Private, School, 
Club, and Society Libraries. <A topically arranged 
General Library List of the Standard Books of all 
Publishers mailed upon application. Estimates upon 
submitted lists, 


The Nation. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.’S AUTHORIZED 


Brantwood Edition of Ruskin’s Works. 
With Special Introductions ty Prot. CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 


X11 





NOW READY, IN 21 VOLUMES. 
Price pe rset, $37.75. Sold also in separate \ 
Mr. GEORGE All \ 
{ era 1 Vi rs. ( IP 
uC ys) \ } 

In accordance with a contract with Mr. Ruskin’s } , . " 
based, we have the pleasure of announcing the publicat ft rants I s 
volumes. This is the only edition publis lin this . ‘ 
he derives a profit The illustrations have been prepa 1 
paper, and style of binding are in accordance wit Is Sug ‘ 
troduction by Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard ¢ x 
under whichit was written These introductions f the 
acute and sympathetic critic, many of tl nta x 
were in preparation, give to this edition a rare a 
the ages of seven and twenty six, withanay dix 
printed sources, are edited in chronological order, with! biog ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ 
William G. Collinzwood, M.A The chronological arra 
writing being printed at the top of each page—illustrates in at 
mind and style. The two volumes of poems have ' 
attention of the public is called to the fact that, by 1 
lishers in this country able to supply Ruskin's 

{il English editions of Ruskin n inf 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESs. 

The Chicago Journal ;—It is curious to reflect that whatever 
tion the majority of his American reack ifr wr 
for all hitherto existing editions of Mr u rk 
thor and bringing to him no remuneration. It w tad 
steal it. but if he were the kind of person to w t ‘ ! 
the perusal without feeling a itthe uncomfortable about the ma 
fore, a great satisfaction to be able to announce that ar 
be obtainable by American readers, and the thou, 
add materially to the satisfact on with which they w vt 

Of their mechanical execution only praise can be 
warm and restful tint familiar to readers of Mr. Rusk +1 

New Orleans Times. Democrat The pirated edit a | 
of this author have added to the outrage of robbery t! ! 
and binding, and the reproduction of illustrations. All the . 
is true, but gratifying to all parties, in the neat binding and tifults ‘ 

The Churchman If this volume is a specimen of the rest, w “ 
fitting presentation of Ruskin's beautiful writings. The 4 
admired. 

The Publishers would be pleased to set ay 
\ RRITL AC > tS and f7 Bact Tonth St ' 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.. 43. 45. and 47 East Tenth st.. New York 


AFIS 7 a 4 ‘ ‘ 
STAINED GLASS 
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S59 Carmine St., New York. 
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EDI AUTHOR, TEA 

All Words and Names are indexed by sc TW tors, W ‘ i i is eA 
in Thumbholes cut in the edges of ¢ = 

Opened instantly at any combinat y the us 

4 X at f i liate or f 

Write for Descriptive Cirewar ar 
THE BURR INDEX COMPANY, s M facturers, HAR an 
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Highest of all 
tates Gov- 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
in leavening strength.—Latest United 
ernment Food Report. 


Roya. Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law. 


EDITED BY 
University TPacuitry 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


New Monograph, Vol. II, No. 2. 


BANKRUPTCY: 
A Study in Comparative 





THE OF 





Legislation. 


By 8S. W. DUNSCOMB, Jr., 
8vo, 167 pp. 


Ph.D. 


Price, 75 cents. 


For preceding nu On; szolumes, apply 
to aay bes... 
Pror. EDWIN R. Sim Sias, : 
CotumsBra CoLe 28s 529: 
NEw YORK. 


FOR SALE. 
CHETOLA (Place of Peaceful Rest). 


On north end of Islesboro, Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
Thirty miles beautiful shore visible; steamers stop 
twice each way daily. Seven-room cottage; twelve- 
foot piazza on three sides; stable; one acre ground, 
mostly lawn; surrounded, three sides, by grove of 
spruce and birches, commanding site, fifty feet above 
water. $2,500. Photographs on application. 

Address 87 Adelbert Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUROPEAN WINTER AND SUM- 
_smer Resort, University Town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate, Hotel Tirol, an, bw By wimg Carl’ Landsee, 
Proprietor. — ~~ rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. ae t cuisine (table @héte or a la carte). 
uced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unusual advan for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
sic, ete., at v oe | moderate terms.’ Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 








Hyannisport, [lass. 


A nine-roomed cottage and | sae gm furnished for 
housekeeping—unsurpassed views of sea and land— 
warm water sea-bathing—fine sailing and fishing. Rent 
for the season, $400. Address 

Rev. Dr. WRIGHT, Fulton, Mo. 





lady, well connected, 
-.' of extended experience 
~% travel abroad, desires po- 


EUROPE. ; Maa gran Se 





nion or chaperone, AdiGress COMPANION, care A. DE 
PoTTER, 1122 Broadway, N 








The Nation. 
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MAINE COAST. 


LANDS at and around CAPE ROSIER and Castine, 
Me., on this boldest and most beautiful section of 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly exposures, 
fine harbor fronts, bold rocks, beaches, and fine 
trees, broad views of mountains and islands, ex- 
tended drives along the shore and among the 
hills, new wharves, and good daily connection by 
boat and rail. These lands are offered at low 
prices to persons intending to build and occupy. 
A very few hundred dollars will buy a fine high 
shore lot of several acres. Several tracts of from 
20 to 50 acres are offered at low prices. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet and further details to 

J.MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 


PENINSULA. 


FOR SALE —One of the most beautiful peninsulas on 
the Maine Coast, situated on Penobscot Bay. This 
property is nearly a mile in length, and comprises 
100 acres of land. Controls on its inner side a land- 
locked harbor with deep water for its whole length, 
has fine views of the mountains, and the land is 
wonderfully diversified, comprising fine cliffs, ra- 
vines, hills, beaches, green slopes, woods, and uninter- 
rupted view across the open sea. 

It is within an hour’s sail by steamboats plying seve- 
ral times daily from the railroad terminus to Rock- 
land, where there is excellent day and night Pullman 
car service from Boston. 

Price, $3,500. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Salen. 





IRON BOUND ISLAND. 


ON FRENCHMAN’S BAY.—For Sale—A very attrac- 
tive furnished cottage of 14 rooms, situated at the 
summit of this large and beautiful island, directly op- 
posite to and within 2 miles of Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert. 
Will be sold at a low price to settle an estate. An ex- 
ceptional opportunity for a gentleman wanting a re- 
tired position with the most beautiful views on the 
Atlantic Coast, or for a small summer club. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 


MILTON, [1ASS. 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER—In this most beautiful 
suburb of Boston—near the Blue Hills. A charming 
modern cottage of 10 rooms, very tastefully fur- 
nished; stable, with coachman’s room, and ample 
land; within 10 minutes’ walk of R. R. station; 20 
minutes by train from Boston. Address 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 


-ISLESBORO, ME. 


TO LET—for the summer—A cottage of 10 rooms fully 
furnished; stable, boat-house, and ample grounds; 
most beautiful views of bays, islands, and mountains; 
within ashort distance of Islesboro Inn and Steam- 
boat Landing; rent $375. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. _ 


ADIRONDACKS. 


TO LET, furnished, at Lake Placid, a most beautifully 
situated eottage of 8 rooms, commanding an extended 
view of mountains and lakes, with grounds running 
to the water. Rent low. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School Street, Boston. 


CONCORD, MASS. 


TO LET, furnished, for the summer—‘ The Old Manse.”’ 
This well-known and charming old-fashioned man 
sion, with gardens and grounds running to the river, 
will be let for alow rental. Can be seen only by spe- 
cial arrangement with 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 

__ 278 School Street, Boston. 











THE SEASIDE. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, at Pigeon Cove, Mass.—Charm- 
ingly situated house of ll rooms. Stable; furnished; 
superb view of ocean. 

J. MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
27 School St., Boston. 


FOR “SALE. 

A well-established Preparatory Schooi in a Western 
city of 200,000. Principal desires to retire from school 
work. Address WESTERNS, care af Nation. 





Irrigation 


is of immense importance. to 
you, whoever you are, wher. 
ever you are, if you choose to 
profit by it. 

Better than rain; the sun 
and air and soil combine to 
make it better than rain; the 
farmer gets it when and where 
he wants it—this part dry and 
that part wet: 

Irrigation costs as much for 
grain as for fruit; but the 
southern fruits pay best. Skip 
grain and grow fruit; or invest 
‘in irrigation for oranges lem- 
ons prunes figs grapes al- 
monds ete in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

A $50 share of our stock 
costs $50 now; it will be 
worth $500, if all goes well, in 
three years—perhaps before 
the first dividend. 

Pamphlet free ; 
goes with it. 

THE COLORADO RIVER IRRIGATION CO. 
66 Broad Street, New York. 


Lf YOU are a PIPE Smoker 


We want YOU to try 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


All the talk in the world will not convince as quickly 
as a trial that it is almost perfection. We will send 
on receipt of 10c. a sample to any address. 


SURBRUG, 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Prices: GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.20; %& Ib., 65c.; 
% Ib., 35c. Postage: 1 lb., 20c.; % Ib., 10c.; %4 Ib., 
5c. Send for pamphlet of our goods giving list of 
dealers who handle them. 


and map 








We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
Letters and make Cable Transfers of money to 
of panty oes Australia, and the West Indies; 
= ’ also make collections and issue Commer- 
Credit. cial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
* all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET. NEW FORE. 


To Travellers Visiting Japan. 


To rent, for four or six months from August 15, 1893, 
the finest portion of the year in Japan, one of the best 
houses in VOokohama, com letely furnished and equip- 
= Address “ Trusta,” P.O. Box 259, Yokohama. In- 

‘ormation, ROBERT BLumM, 80 East Washington Square, 
New York City. 


WORLD'S FAIR. 


niga accommodations for individuals and large 
parties. House in perfect sanitary condition. 
For further particulars, address 


P. C. HAY, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Where for  |#h47rawelers’ Bureaus of The News 


Y., Office) m 
ih | d I irl ld 
Vour Vacation? | RS2,2o= Somes, ngmiries, shouk 


























